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FOR BUSINESS 


This is no time for a letdown! Business must perform 
as miraculously in reconversion as in war. Fighters 
want no leaf raking when they return... only the 


opportunity to work and live and grow, in their own 





way. Business will do the greatest advertising and 
selling job in the nation’s history, produce more and 
employ more, keep America strong. Do your share by 
helping customers plan postwar printing now. And 


when the time comes, give them Champion paper! 











fees 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO.. Hamilton, Oh 
MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO ... CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Bristols, Bonds, Envelope Papers, 
Tablet Writing and Papeteries . . . 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA 








ATMOSPHERIC ;; 
DRUM DRYERS 
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e Printers are now concentrating on production as 
never before. Anything that interferes with this, or 





ilting Tray! 
lessens efficiency, or wastes paper is serious. I ing ray 


e Printers know that so long as there are single 





types in a form, there is danger of spaces and quads 
riding up during the press run. Work-ups exact 
their toll in the necessity for constant watchful- 
ness, in reduced printing speeds, in stops while 
spaces and quads are pushed down, and also in 





the spoilage of paper which printers are pledged 
to conserve. “ 
e In most pressrooms running forms that are set Pedestals Operating Table‘is 
wholly or partly in single types, it is a problem to ce 





2ars continuous development 





found," saysJRobereft | keep spaces where they belong—below the print- 

mM, Architect, “th 

ufactured by the Marie : low spaces and quads helps materially to solve this the final result of 40 
ee e —— 

ciation mills is of the very | urgent problem. a 

rd. On a number Pr iv e This makes for definite savings in time, labor 


ing surface. The use of Ludlow-set sluglines with ‘This§improved? Pitkin 


and material, especially important in times like 
these. It is one of the features which helps Ludlow- 
equipped printers to turn out work faster, more 
efficiently and without waste. 

e In many other ways the use of Ludlow helps to 
turn lost time into production. Full information 
will be gladly sent you upon request. 


Ludlow Typograph Co. 


2032 Clybourn Avenue @ Chicago 14, Illinois 
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Del Monte Crosby 


‘CORN! 3 20c} 
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Basic Axioms in a Wartime Economy: No. 2 
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Your Uncle Sam is in a jam. 


Going into the last quarter of the crucial 
year of the war, a new shortage looms up, 
big and threatening — a paper shortage. 


Eight million tons of wastepaper are 
needed in 1944 — and with all the salv- 
age efforts to date, this quota is not being 
met. 


It is strictly up to you, the private citizen, 
to make this salvage drive click. 


Our armed forces use 700,000 items made 
of pulp or paper. To make these, all your 
old newspapers, magazines, cartons, fiber- 
board, bags, wrapping paper, are needed 
— right down to the last ounce. 


The American Legion, through its 12,000 
posts and 6,000 auxiliaries, has jumped 
in to speed collection. So have the Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Brownies, school 
groups and many other organizations. 


But whether Uncle Sam gets all the 
paper he needs is strictly up to you — 
100,000,000 of you. Save every news- 
paper, paper box and wrapper. Bundle 
them for the collectors. Then, if there is 
no regular collection where you live, 
phone the American Legion, the Scouts 
or the proper City department. 


Urge your neighbors to get into this scrap 
drive, too. 


You'll be doing Public Job No. 1. 


OXFORD 
PAPER 


COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
230 Park Avenue, New York17,N.Y. 
MILLS at Rumford, Maine and 
West Carrollton, Ohio 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Any plate, not level and flat, that goes into a 





form is almost a certain trouble maker. In addi- 


tion to requiring more time for initial make- 


ready, frequent spot-ups are necessary, and good 
printing is almost impossible. 
It is easy to check plates, and make them true 
and level with a Vandercook Block Leveller. 
It is obvious that time can be saved if EVERY 
qANDERCOOK BLOCK LEVELLER plate is level before it goes into a form. Blocks 
are affected by temperature and moisture. Any 
distortions should be corrected on both old and 
2 new plates just before forms are made up if max- 
Reicions ees a : imum press output is to be obtained. 

: i A circular on the Vandercook Block Leveller 
will be sent at your request. Although equip- 
ment is not available immediately, you should 
have the facts for consideration. 

7 
J ANDERCOOK 


PROOF PRESSES -. BLOCK LEVELLERS 


DESIGNED FOR HEAVY DUTY HACKER GAUGES 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, 900 North Kilpatrick Avenue, Chicago 51, Illinois 


SEND FOR 
For outstanding performance in 
YOUR COPY the production of parts and 
assemblies for the Norden 
LY Bombsight. 


nois 
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Post-War Planning in Action 


DON’T DELAY — you need a Post-War Plan NOW. 


You know your own problems best — but the ideas, sug- 
gestions and experience of others can be used to advantage 
in working out the concrete, constructive plan of action 


your company needs. 


Hoe, as a leader in the printing equipment field, has had 
years of experience in meeting all kinds of problems and 
because of the wide experience and detailed knowledge of 


our staff you can be assured of real assistance. 


SE: 
R. HOE & CO., INC. 910 EAST 138th STREET, NEW YORK 54 
BOSTON CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM ° SAN FRANCISCO 
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He’s looking for trouble at Hammermill.. . 





to save 
trouble in 
your shop 


...and to insure fast press runs for 
you... prompt deliveries and satis- 
faction for your customers! 





p> At Hammermill every step in papermaking is 
controlled. This control begins when the spruce 
chips go into the digesters. It continues until the 
finished paper comes from the Fourdrinier ma- 
chines. 


Finally, every run of Hammermill Bond must 
pass 18 rigid laboratory tests before it leaves the 
mill. At every stage our craftsmen and laboratory 
technicians employ the control devices and tests 
which we have developed through 45 years’ ex- 
perience in papermaking. 


These are the methods which safeguard Ham- 
mermill uniformity. They insure fewer feeding 
troubles, steadier press runs, which mean delivery 
promises kept . . . satisfaction for your customers 
and repeat orders for you. 


If you wish the latest information about the grades, weights, sizes, and colors of Hammermill 

papers now available under the recently changed WPB regulations, let us send you the re- 

vised Hammermill Manual of Paper Information. Free. Use the coupon or write for your copy. 
BUY BONDS AND KEEP THEM 


a—_ — y py i anual of Paper Information. 
F lease send me free m co of the Hammer mill M 
E lease attach to, or write on, y our business letterhead) 
¢ 
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T tie sales letter has always been one of the basic selling tools of business. 
Today the sales letter does much more than solicit business. It explains conditions, 
product and service changes, asks patience and indulgence, makes bona fide prom- 


ises, maintains good-will, explores new markets and paves the way for post-war sales. 


Many of your customers can use more letters . . . and you can sell them more 





printing on ATLANTIC Bon. Do two things: 

1. Get your copy of the Eastco Sales Portfolio, “Let Letters 
Lead the Way,” from your Eastco Paper Merchant. 

2. Use it to show your customers and prospects how a re- 
designed letterhead or a suggested “letters” campaign can 
stimulate action for them .. . and build a larger printing 
order for you! 

And, when you print it, use ATLANTIC BonpD for 
best results. 


ATLANTIC BOND : for better letterheads and 
Send for free 
better letters EASTCO IDEA KIT 











A PR ODUCT OF 


EASTERN CORPORATION 
ts SALES OFFICES: NEW a a Ecos suena NEW ORLEANS 
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“SALVAGED PAPER PACKS 
A MIGHTY PUNCH” 


175 tons of paper were used in the 
plans and blueprints for the U. S. 
Battleship MISSOURI -enough to 
print 700,000 copies of a 32-page 
newspaper. And that’s only one of 
the thousands of ships recently added 
to the world’s most powerful Navy! 











cone 


LIF ATT NELSON 


ANIIES SHIPLOADS OF OLD 
ADVERTISING MATERIAL 


A used paper shortage of over 400,000 tons is threatened for the 


last 4 months of this year. Such a shortage is bound to lead to pri- 
vations and the sacrifice of life on our battlefronts. Within easy 
reach we have the paper needed to prevent this catastrophe. Stowed 
away in stockrooms, storerooms and warehouses is a vast tonnage 
of old, outmoded advertising and display material — sufficient to take 
care of the deficit for many months. Let’s drag it out of hiding, to 


serve our nation in the hour of its greatest need. EVERY POUND 
COUNTS — SALVAGE YOURS NOW! 


7 papersoarp 
PLASTIC 


m WARVEY CORPORATION 


CHICAGO e DETROIT 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 51 of a Series 





Does your letterhead 
say “SERVICE FIRST’? 


Serving our fighters everywhere—ashore, afloat, and 
aloft—Lily-Tulip cups and food containers have gone to war. 
In the war plants, Lily-Tulip makes service faster, quieter, 


easier, safer. No wonder it is rated a war essential. 


The Lily-Tulip letterhead on fine Strathmore paper is 
expressive of a company with a proud service record. Today, 
when lighter weight paper for your letterhead is a necessity 
under wartime restrictions, the quality of that paper is more 
important than ever. The Strathmore watermark is your 


assurance of that quality. 


Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, 
Strathmore Script, Strathmore Bond, Thistlemark Bond, 
Alexandra Bond, Bay Path Bond and Alexandra Brilliant. 


STRATHMORE 2722 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 





















PAPER IS PART OF 
TODAY’S 
PICTURE 


Current Strathmore advertising 
points out how essential paper 
is to the war effort, features 
leading industries that use 
Strathmore in their Victory 
programs, stresses the point 
that good letterheads help 
maintain the reputation every 
firm is guarding today. 


kkk 
This series appears in: 


FORTUNE 

TIME 

BUSINESS WEEK 
UNITED STATES NEWS 
NEWSWEEK 

FORBES 

ADVERTISING & SELLING 
TIDE 

PRINTERS’ INK 

SALES MANAGEMENT 
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ON LONG OR 
SHORT RUNS 


‘Tus Cottrell —Claybourn 2-color 
Rotary Press can print up to 5500 
sheets an hour, with minimum 
make-ready, register, and savings in 
ink from 15% to 20% over flat-bed 
operations. It prints two colors in one 
operation or four colors — includ- 
ing process colors—twice through. 
It is especially suitable for high- 
speed production work on catalogs, 
booklets, folders, broadsides, labels 


and similar types of color printing. 


For high-speed printing up to 
5200 sheets per hour this Cottrell 
press can handle 5 colors, or less 
with savings in ink from 15% to 
20% over flat-bed operation. Its 
outstanding mechanical features are 
simplicity of design and ease of 
operation. It meets the fundamental 
requirements of fine color printing 
in the commercial field. In the 
higher-classes of process color print- 
ing, this press can produce with the 
same accuracy characteristic of all 


Cottrell Presses. 














“JUST { STEPS 


Makes planning simple, 
doesn’t it?” 


Industry and business are already setting up schedules of 
postwar printing needs. Every market survey indicates that 
the demand for all kinds of printing will be stupendous. 
What part of this business will you get? How much of it can 
your equipment handle? How far can you safely expand, 


and what should you do about it NOW? 


Get a copy of the free booklet, “How to PLAN NOW for 
TOMORROW'S PRINTING.” It shows you how to find the 
answers to the above questions, in four simple, logical, 
practical steps. Don’t put it off. Delay may cost you busi- 
ness later. Do Something about it TODAY. Ask your ATF 


Salesman, or send to 


RESERVE NOW 
the presses you will need 


for tomorrow’s printing. You can assure your- 
self of the earliest possible place in line by 
getting a Certified Priority Delivery Number 
on each of these ATF presses you need: 


LETTERPRESS Style C Kelly Kelly No.1 Kelly No. 2 
Kelly Clipper Little Giant 


OFFSET Little Chief Chief Big Chief 


AMERICAN Gye Foumalons czancersews, 
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The invention of gunpowder did away with the 
usefulness of helmets, until General Shrapnel 
invented the shell which bears his name and 
then, with a sigh, soldiers had to go back to that 
cumbersome protection which has lent an air of 
pageantry to war throughout ancient and medie- 
val times. 

The new designs were, however, drawn up on 
paper ... for, in modern war, before a gun is 


NO 


wi aa 


fired, or é weapon designed, the whole operation 
is first worked out . . . on paper. 

Hamilton Papers are doing their utmost to 
keep within sight of war-time civilian demands. 
But with paper at war, shortages are inevitable 
in many lines of those “good papers for good 
business.” W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Miquon, 
Montgomery County, Pennsylvania . . . Offices 
in Chicago, New York, and San Francisco. 


HAMILTON 
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¢ Many companies — your customers and pros- 


o* pects among them —are going to need new busi- 

¥ ness stationery right after V-Day. They will welcome 

eS} help zow in securing designs which can be used when 
reconversion back to civilian production takes place. 


Are you prepared to help them? You should be, as cooperation 
now will mean orders when you need them... your assistance in 
aiding them to solve their business stationery problems will give 
you an invaluable “in” on the big, juicy jobs which are coming up. 


The Letterhead Clinic can help you help your customers and 
prospects. The best way to find out how is to submit 3 copies 
of a letterhead (your own will do) for a free, scientific analysis. 
See for yourself how you can advantageously use The 
Clinic’s free services. Clip, clip, clip that convenient 

coupon now. Whiting-Plover Paper Company, 

Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 


The Letterhead Clinic 

Whiting-Plover Paper Company 

2 Plover Drive 

Stevens Point, Wisconsin 

I want to find out how the free services of The Letterhead Clinic can help me help my 
customers. Attached are 3 copies of a letterhead for a free demonstration analysis. 


Name 








Company 


Address 
This offer is restricted to printers in the U. S. A. 
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4ERE’S SOMETHING 


[10 JAE 1o.... 


@ More than 200 of America’s leading printers and 
lithographers are able to set up delivery schedules, and 
adhere to them, largely because they have tied to Graphic 
Arts for either supplemental service when their own plate 
making departments or present sources of supply are 
jammed up, or as a source of all their requirements. You, 
too, can keep work flowing steadily through your plant 
by making the same “Tie-Up” 

Operating 24 hours a day, fast service is afforded 
and overnight deliveries to most printing centers. 


Graphic Arts employs more than 100 master craftsmen, 
all expert in the production of color process plates, black 
and whites, highlights, posters, line or halftone negatives 
or positives for machine transfer, or photo-composed 
press plates, albumen or deep etch—for offset. We also 
supply—color process, one color line and_ halftone, 
camera composed negatives and photo-composed multiple 
negatives or completed plates, ready to run—for letter- 
press. Here is the most modern wide-range technical 
equipment of any commercial plate making plant. 


Test us on one job of any kind, large or small. Write, 
wire or phone your requirements. 





MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT e TOLEDO 2, OHIO 
JACKSON AT 11TH STREET e PHONE MAIN 2167 


CHICAGO OFFICE DETROIT BRANCH NEW YORK OFFICE 


201 North Wells Street Elizabeth and John R 148 West 23rd Street 
Phone Randolph 5383 Phone Randolph 9122 Phone Chelsea 3-5309 

























THREE INKS THAT “LIKE I(T HOT” 


HEETSET CONGO BLACK 
HEETSET DEPETONE BLACK 


HEETSET ULTRA BLACK 


There is a Huber Heetset Ink designed with the correct drying balance for 
every type of heatset equipment and style of press. Use Congo for steam- 
drum units, medium speed presses, super and softer papers. Use Depetone 
for gas flame units, high speed presses, machine coated and softer papers. Ultra 
is for gas flame units when harder surfaced papers are being printed ... And 
please remember that our technical staff is always ready to cooperate on the 
design of the proper Huber Heetset Ink for your particular needs. Write 
J. M. Huber, Inc.: New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Boston. 














HUBER PRODUCTS . (ee IN USE SINCE 1780 
es vy - 
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No delay on the “Write of Way” 


Correct Bond supplies an impressive individuality 
that commands attention and respect. By using 
Correct Bond, your customers express instantly 
the high character of their firms. 


BusINESS “CALLS” DON’T WAIT when the message 
goes by mail. Letters get there quickly—do the job— 
and ease the strain on our transportation systems. 
Your letterhead customers realize today as never be- 
fore the effectiveness and efficiency of ‘‘visits’’ made 
regularly by mail. 

In the absence of personal contact, rag-content 


RAG-CONTENT 


“ “ “ 


THE AETNA PAPER MILLS, DAYTON, OHIO 


AIR-DRIED 





AN OPEN LETTER TO THE TRADE 


* 


HERE AT MONOTYPE we appreciate that we owe our past, our present and 
our future well-being to those in the Graphic Arts Industries whom 
we serve: printers, publishers, trade and advertising typographers 
with Monotype machines and matrices for composing-room use; lithog- 
raphers and offset printers with Monotype—Huebner and Monotype— 
Directoplate photo-mechanical plate-making equipment. 


Monotype-made machines and instruments are in use by the 
U.S. Army, the Navy and the Marines and by our Air Forces all over 
the world. Because the exacting nature of the work we have been ° 
doing for many years in making machines, accessories and supplies 
for commercial use has required manufacturing operations of the 
most accurate character, it was only natural that when war came we 
were called upon by our Government to devote our entire facilities 
to "precision" work in the making of implements of war of various 
kinds. We have converted our factory to almost 100 per cent war 
production; helping to turn out the weapons of Victory with the same 
skill, the same watchful care, and the same close standards of pre-— 
cision which have always been characteristic of Monotype products. 


We are proud of the important contributions Monotype men 
and management have made toward the defeat of our enemies, and 
which have helped to hasten the day when Peace shall again reign 
o'er our land. When that day comes, and our obligations to do our 
utmost to attain Victory have been met, we propose once again to 
devote our full resources to the design and building of equipment 
for use in the Graphic Arts, applying to commercial operations the 
lessons of the war production period, in an effort to put the name 
"Monotype" on the best equipment, of its kind, in the trade. 


In the meantime, we trust that Monotype users and other 
good friends will continue to show the same tolerant and sympathetic 
consideration which has been extended to us during the past two 
and a half trying years. We will continue to serve you to the very 
best of our ability—-while at the same time meeting our obligations 
to Our Country, as we believe you would have us do. 


Very truly yours, 


\ 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


Chairman of the Board 


(Text set in 10-pt. Monotype Typewriter, No. 72L— Heading set in 18-pt. Monotype Hess Stationers Gothic Bold, No. 85) 
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SAVE TIME 
REDUCE COSTS 
GET BETTER PRINTING 


WITH (aN FURNITURE 





Accurate M & W furniture, plain, lock or interlocking steel, in a com- 
plete assortment of sizes, assures perfect lock-up with a real saving 


of time. 
No need to fear 


riding forms or lack of rigidity when you use 


M & W composing room equipment. 
We are now producing 100% for Victory. When that is won, we 
will be 100% at your service. 


MORG 
MANU 


ANS & WILCOX 
FACTURING CO. 


PRINTERS SUPPLIES SINCE 1878 


MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 


papers 
NATIONALLY-DISTRIBUTED 


ALA.: Partin Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 
ARIZ.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 
ARK.: Roach Paper Co. 
CAL.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Commercial Paper 
Corp.; General Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 
COLO.: Dixon & Co. 
CONN.: Rourke-Eno Paper Co.; John Carter & Co. 
D. of C.: R.P. Andrews; Barton, Duer & Koch; Stanford. 
FLA.: Capital Paper Co.; Central Paper Co.; Everglade 
Paper Co.; Jacksonville Paper Co.; Tampa Paper Co. 
GA.: Atiantic Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; Macon 
Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 
DA.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 
ILL.: Berkshire Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; 
Blunden-Lyon Paper Co.; Chicago Paper Co.; Dwight 
Bros. Paper Co.; LaSalle Paper Co.; Marquette Pape: 
Corp.; Messinger Paper Co.; Swigart Paper Co.: 
James White; Zellerbach. 
IND.: Central Ohio; Century Paper Co.; Diem & Wing: 
C. P. Lesh; Crescent Paper Co. 
IOWA: Carpenter Paper Co. 
KAN.: Central-Topeka. ~ 
KY.: Louisville Paper Co. 
LA.: Alco Paper Co. 
ME.: Arnold-Roberts; C. H. Robinson. 
MD.: Antietam Paper Co.; Barton, Duer & Koch; 
Baxter Paper Co.; 0. F. H. Warner & Co. 
MASS.: Arnold-Roberts; Butler-Dearden; Carter, Rice 
& Co.; John Carter & Co.; Century Paper Co.; Cook- 
Vivian; Paper House of N. E.; Storrs & Bement Co.; 
Whitney-Anderson. 
MICH.: Beecher, Peck & Lewis; Bermingham & Pros- 
ser; Carpenter Paper Co.; Grand Rapids Paper Co.; 
Seaman-Patrick; Union Paper & Twine. 
MINN.: John Boshart; General Paper Corp.; Stilwell- 
Minneapolis Paper Co.; E. J. Stilwell. 
MO0.: Acme Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; Cen- 
tral States Paper Co.; K. C. Paper House; Tobey 
Fine Papers, Inc.; Weber Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 
MONT.: Carpenter Paper Co. 
NEB.: Carpenter Paper Co. 
N.J.: Bulkley, Dunton & Co.; Lathrop Paper Co.; Lew- 
mar Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons. 
NEW YORK CITY: H. P. Andrews; Beekman Paper 
& Card Co.; Bulkley, Dunton & Co.; Canfield Paper 
Co.; M. M. Elish & Co., Inc.; Forest Paper Co.; Green & 
Low; Lathrop Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; Henry Linden- 
meyr & Sons; Marquardt & Co.; Merriam Paper Co.; 
Miller & Wright; A. W. Pohlman; Reinhold-Gould, 
Inc.; Schlosser Paper Corp.; Vernon Bros. & Co.; 
Walker-Goulard-Plehn; Willmann Paper Co. 
NEW YORK: Fine Papers Inc.; Franklin-Cowan; J. & 
F. B. Garrett; W. H. Smith; Union Paper & Twine. 
N. C.: Dillard Paper Co. - 
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WAR ENDS 


TOMORR 


you'll still find it difficult to obtain zinc 


and aluminum lithographic 
the duration of the war—and 
too—let ALJEN make your 


longer by expert graining and regraining. 
Our workmanship assures satisfactory 


performance. Let us solve 
problems. 


* 


ALJEN SERVICE |. 


2128 Colerain Ave., Cincinnati 14, O. i! 
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WHAT IS YOUR PLEASURE? 


O W If you wish to consolidate, dis- 


continue, sell your plant as an 
operating business or whatever 





Te tere Tete toe Ce! 


plates. For 
afterwards, 


ae tek V your plans, it will be advantageous 


! for you to contact us. 


your plate i 
WE HAVE A WORTHWHILE DEAL 


FOR YOU 
Phone REctor 2-1395 or Write 


PRINTCRAFT REPRESENTATIVES 


277 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7 
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OHIO: Alling & Cory Co.; Central Ohio; Chatfield 
Paper Corp.; Cleveland Paper Co.; Diem & Wing; 
The Johnston Paper Co.; Ohio & Michigan Paper Co.; 
Scioto Paper Co.; Union Paper & Twine Co. 

OKLA.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Tulsa Paper Co. 

ORE.: Carter, Rice & Co. of Ore.; Fraser; Zellerbach. 
PA.: Alling & Cory Co.; Chatfield & Woods; A. Har- 
tung & Co.; Johnston, Keffer & Trout; Thos. W. Price 
Co.; Raymond & McNutt Co.; G. A. Rinn; Schuylkill 
Paper Co.; Whiting-Patterson Co.; Wilcox-Walter- 
Furlong; H. A. Whiteman & Co. 

R. 1: John Carter & Co.; Narragansett Paper Co. 

$. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 

TENN.: Bond-Sanders Paper Co.; Clements Paper Co.; 
Sloan Paper Co. 

TEX.: L. S. Bosworth Co., Inc.; Carpenter Paper Co.; 
C. & G. Paper House; Clampitt Paper Co. 

UTAH: Carpenter Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

VA.: Old Dominion Paper Co.; Cauthorne Paper Co.; 
Richmond Paper Co.; Dillard Paper Co. 

WASH.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Carter, Rice & Co. 
of Wash.; Zellerbach. 

WIS.: Bouer Paper Co.; Wisconsin Paper & Products 
Co.; Woelz Bros. 
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Which way, America? 


ls inflation to be the backwash of war? Will unemploy- of us, it can also work for all. Paper can point the way. 
’ ; ° wr ‘ ; 

i ae - the heart of = q Lad enterprise This Corporation, “Paper Makers to America,” makes the 

« ladle eae iterates sort of papers that literate America must have to make 

itself heard and seen and felt. You know them as the Mead, 

Which way, America? Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright lines. You'll know them 


better as time goes on. 


U. S. WAR SAVINGS BONDS: Still the Best Buy in Paper Today! 


of life, our needs and wants, our ingenuity imply? 


It's up to us. We can retrench and sulk and wait, or we 


can expand and smile and act. 
; * *& & Mead offers a completely diversified line of papers in colors, 
Paper can help pull us through. As it helps us to wage substances, and surfaces for every printed use, including such 


war, so can it help us to wage peace. Intelli- famous grades as Mead Bond; Moistrite Bond and 
ventl a3 d ; Offset; Process Plate; Wheelwright Bristols and In- 
gently used, it can educate, explain, appeal, dexes; D & C Black & White; Printflex; Canterbury 


demand, and sell. While working for each Text; and De & Se Tints. 


THE MEAD CORPORATION pe p 27S \ “PAPER MAKERS TO AMERICA” 
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FEDERATED PROCESS TYPE METALS ARE 
PERFECTLY ALLOYED FOR MAXIMUM SERVICE 


There is a great thrill in seeing high 
quality work rolling off the press— 
and there is a satisfaction in having 
high quality metal rolling into the 
plant. That’s where FEDERATED 
PROCESS TYPE METALS step in. 

They cast smoothly, solidify 
quickly with minimum shrinkage, 
are free from porosity, withstand 


high pressure without loss of sharp- 
ness, work with a minimum of dross 
for greater economy and reproduce 
with minimum make-ready. 

Back of these superior type metals 
is precision alloying to insure that 
free-flowing, tough-without-brittle- 
ness uniformity so necessary to 
modern typography. 


Consulting service available through your nearest Federated office 








PRINTING! 








FEDERATED 
PROCESS TYPE METALS 


LINOTYPE ELECTROTYPE 
MONOTYPE COMBINATION 


INTERTYPE 
STEREOTYPE SPECIAL ALLOYS 
SAVEMET 


COPPER ANODES 
(a compound for MOR-TIN-METAL 
recovering metal (an adjusting 
from dross) alloy) 


© Available in bars, ingots, pigs or 
in standard feeder form. Prompt de- 
livery. Dross drums furnished free 
of charge. F.O.B. refineries. 


® The methods used in the manu- 
facture of Federated process type 
metals are protected by U. S. patents. 
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TRADITIONALLY PREFERRED FOR PRECISION PRINTING PRODUCTION 


The great Northwest was won by pioneers fortified by courage, conviction and 
intelligent effort. These essential characteristics are also found in business organi- 
zations that have long pioneered in the unending quest for perfection of products. 
Many years have passed since The Northwest Paper Company, at its origin, embarked 
upon such a course. This period has been marked by mileposts of achievement in 
serving the Nation’s paper users. Our creed to “serve best with the best” is assurance 
to you that Northwest Papers will continue to be America’s greatest paper values. 
Buy more War Bonds to hasten V- Day 
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THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY + CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 
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KEEPING IN TOUCH 


PREPARED BY 


INTERNATIONAL PRINTING 


INK DIVISION OF 


INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION ° 
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INTEREST IN COLOR WIDENING 


Postwar Increase In Color ‘Printing Expected / 


Specification and 


Description of Color 


The public is becoming color conscious. There are many indications that there will be an 
increased demand for color printing when full scale production of civilian goods is resumed. 








Leading consumer publications and 
trade papers are devoting considerable 
editorial space to the subject of color 

. New industries have developed in 
which color is a major selling point 

.. The demand for color by movie 
audiences has increased to the point 
where one out of every five Class A 
pictures is in Technicolor . . . Large 
national advertisers, prominent among 
them a soup manufacturer and a 
liquor manufacturer, have learned that 
color, because of its close relationship 
to taste appeal, can be the basis for 
successful advertising campaigns. 
These are a few of the indications that 
there will be an increased demand for 
color printing when full-scale produc- 
tion of civilian goods is resumed. 


Increases in advertisers’ demands 
for color have already been experi- 
enced by the large national magazines. 
An important reason for this is that, 
with advertising space restricted, ad- 
vertisers have turned to more and 
more color to get maximum results 
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from every unit of space available. But 
will these advertise-s continue to use 
color after the war? Well, when you 
consider that the postwar period 
promises to be characterized by the 
most aggressive selling competition 
we have ever seen, it is logical to think 
that they will. 


Hollywood, by adding up the box- 
office receipts from Technicolor mov- 
ics, has learned that the public is be- 
coming color conscious. The July 3rd 
issue of LIFE carried a 12-page sec- 
tion on color. The center spread of the 
July 16th New York Sunday News 
rotogravure section was “An Intro- 
duction To Color.” Factory workers 
are kept at the peak of efficiency and 
are warned against hazards by judi- 
ciously-used color. Soldiers can dis- 
tinguish between breakfast, dinner 
and supper Ration K meals by the 
color with which the containers are 
printed. A film manufacturer has de- 
veloped a new type of color film that 
can be developed at home. 





Yes, the public is becoming color 
conscious. And, spurred on by the 
leadership of such color minded ad- 
vertisers as the food, liquor, cosmctic 
and plastics manufacturers, postwar 
printing will be more colorful than 
ever before. It is probable that the 
day will come when magazine and 
newspaper rate cards will consider 
color advertisements as a standard, 
and black and white space will be 
rarely used. 

Among printing ink manufacturers 
International P:inting Ink has un- 
equalled equipment for the measure- 
ment and control of color. In the IPI 
laboratories such precision instru- 
ments as the Electron Microscope, 
G. E. Recording Spectrophotometer 
and the Spectrograph are in continu- 
ous practical use. Spectrophotometry, 
for example, guided the production 
of IPI’s new letterpress and offset 
color guides, the only color guides 
with colors notated in accordance 
with ASA Standard Specification and 
description of color. In package print: 
ing, the Spectrophotometer has made 
possible the IPI Color Standazds Sur 
veys and insures their accuracy over 
the years. 


FREE COLOR GUIDES 


A letterpress and an offset color 
guide, each made up in both file size 
and an easy-to-carry pocket size, a 
newspaper web press color guide and 
a specimen book of IPI* Everyday* 
inks are now available to printers and 
others who select printing ink colors. 
Write for copies to International 
Printing Ink, Empire State Building, 


New York 1, N. Y. 
*Trademark 


MESSAGE INTO EVERY PIECE OF PRINTING 


For source material, write GAVC, I7. E. 42d Street, New York 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 
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be j In our initial assault on the Nazis in France more than 
| than F a thousand aircraft speeded Paratroopers and their sup- 
at the taal plies to the front... dropping many behind the enemy’s 
e and ffi > \ Mage 6=lines to harass and trap him. This tradition-shattering 
nsider Taek ‘movement of troops contributed much to the success of the 
es ail : combined naval, infantry and air attack. 


Paratroopers and air-borne armies had been used before, but never 
in such numbers. Such a vast air movement of troops would have been 
impossible had not American Industry devised ways of speedily 
producing almost unlimited quantities of planes, gliders, parachutes 
and other equipment... an ability which is providing overwhelm- 
ing quantities of needed war materials. 
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offset 
a te A ee. Paper also serves!! Our fighting men must depend on the 
flow of munitions, material and food from home. Paper 
n and 
print- [iii ® “ 9 protects these vital supplies. Paper is also needed to convey 
made ) ‘ — feet §=6orders and messages and keep records. 
; , 8 


+ Sag a OP : oe) Another very important war function of paper és in keeping enthu- 
a y — oe’ “/ | siasm at a high pitch and thus helping speed-up the important work 
3 | on the “Home Front”... a job admirably done by America’s great 
magazines, trade, technical and business publications. Coated paper 
makes possible the striking reproductions of photographs which 

make such magazines so dramatic and convincing. 


ee Manufactured faster and in a more economical manner the produc- 
ze, a tion of Consolidated Coated Papers requires a minimum use of man- 
. au power and machine-hoursand less critical materials. Furthermore, high 
dag relative opacity and bulk make the use of lighter weights practical. 
s and . yo ee So Consolidated’s peacetime develop- 
lors. FM Xx ’ ment, which substantially reduced the cost 
ional ie 4 ’ io of coated paper, serves the war by saving 
din, a j io. paper... by saving critical materials ... 


and by conserving man-power. 
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To Aid Users of Dexter Machines 
In Ordering Repair Parts 


Parts Books, listing Standard Repair Parts for Machines built by 


Dexter, are now available or in course of preparation, as follows: 


PARTS BOOK NO. 1 
Dexter Knife and Tape Folders (Now Available) 


PARTS BOOK NO. 2 
Dexter Pile Press Feeders (Now Available) 


PARTS BOOK NO. 3 


Cross Continuous Press and Folder Feeders 
(Available about August 1) 


PARTS BOOK NO. 4 
Cleveland Folding Machines (Available about August I) 


All users of Dexter Equipment should have these Parts Books 
for ready reference in ordering repair parts for their machines. 
They save time and reduce errors.—If you have not received 
Book No. 1 or No. 2, write the Main Office for your copy. 


* 


Due to wartime restrictions and material short- don't wait for break-downs before ordering 






ages, we urge that you check over your Dexter parts. Certain materials are hard to get in a 


machines and anticipate your repair needs— __ hurry; castings particularly take time to secure. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


Pearl River, New York 


New York - Chicago - Philadelphia - Cleveland - Boston - St.Louis - San Francisco 
Los Angeles - Seattle - Atlanta - Denver 
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PICTURE OF THE LONELIEST 


MAN IN THE WORLD 


He has plenty of company when he goes into 
battle... plenty of company when he’s back 
in his rest area. He’s popular with the other 
men in his outfit... but he’s the loneliest 
man in the world. 


He hasn’t received a single letter since he 
went overseas .. . and that’s hard for him to 
understand. The reason, however, is simple. 
While the members of his family have written 
him regularly, none of them have used V-Mail. 


V-Mail would get to him... every time..; 
just as it gets to the other men in his outfit. 
V-Mail is never lost. V-Mail has a priority 
right up with food, munitions and medical 
supplies. V-Mail gets everywhere in the 
world ... safely, surely, quickly. 


Won’t someone please tell that to this man’s 
family? If there should be a bullet with his 
name on it, it would be tragic if it found him 
before he’d ever had a word from home. 


YOUR FIGHTING MAN..YOUR GOVERNMENT..YOURSELF..A BREAK..SEND ALL YOUR OVERSEAS MAIL BY 7-7/act/ 


THE HOWARD WRITING PAPER MILLS © URBANA, OHIO 























“Paper Packs a War Punch” . . . and you as a 
printer can do more than most of us to help save 
paper before it becomes waste paper. Your re- 
sourcefulness and technical advice to customers 
can produce attractive, effective printed matter 
while reducing weight, size—and runs, where 
possible. 

The War Production Board has cut paper ton- 
nage by 25% under 1941. And, that’s the goal 
most patriotic printers are setting on each job 
when advising and planning with customers. 


Better printing and planning 
will save paper 


You know that one hundred well-printed pieces 
can accomplish more than several hundred that 
are cheaply and poorly printed. There is no 
shortage of ink; of good typography; of effective 
design and layout. You can help your customer 
get better results with lighter weight paper and 
envelopes, and by the use of better typography 
and more color on advertising matter and en- 
velopes. That way you'll profit, as you save the 
paper needed for Victory. 














What envelope manufacturers 
are doing 


Envelope conservation is already clearly defined. 
The industry has adopted limitations on weights 
of paper by grade and usage. In addition, it is 
now using only 70% of previous volume of new 
corrugated shipping cartons, eliminating boxes 
where envelopes can be delivered safely in cartons 
only—and boxes alone where practicable. We, 
and other manufacturers, are, of course, re-using 
used cartons—all we can obtain. And, like your- 
self, we are co-operating to the fullest extent in 
the salvage of waste paper—in business and in 
our homes. Let’s keep on doing more and more 
of it! 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
General O ffices 


SPRINGFIELD 2 
MASSACHUSETTS 


13 Manufacturing Divisions 
4 Sales-Service Offices 
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ESSENTIAL COURIERS IN WAR AND PEACE 


USE envelopes lé 


Makers of ENVELOPES e WRITING PAPERS e LINWEAVE PAPERS © NOTE BOOKS ¢ TRANSPARENT 
CONTAINERS © WAR PRODUCT PACKAGING ¢ PAPER DRINKING CUPS e TOILET TISSUE « PAPER TOWELS 
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machines 
like humans 
orow old 


—but not 
by the mere passing of years 





LINOTYPE 








\ | Linotype Caslon Old Face 


OUTH IS largely a state of mind, 

and vigor the freshness of health. 
Only the lack ofa reasonable amount of 
care frequently determines the difference 
between actual youth and real old age— 
whether it be human or mechanical. 


Today, the health of the nation is the 


public and personal responsibility to a far 
greater extent than ever before, and the 
health of the Linotypes of the country is 
equally important to everyone. 

Care for them! Don’t let them grow old 
through inattention to their well-being. 
Linotypes have a job to do for the Press. 


—And help the health of the nation by buying War Bonps 
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A 
Successful 
{rinter’s 


Creed 
NO 


‘§ LIVER WROUGHTON has successfully handled the affairs of the Graphic 
(i) Arts Organization of Kansas City, Missouri, for more than thirty years. 
He has seen many printers come and go. His opinions rightfully deserve re- 
spect. Under the above heading he shares with us the recipe for the successful 


conduct of a printing business. It merits your most thoughtful consideration. 


1. I do not quote prices until I know what the job is worth. 

. I do not extend credit to a new customer until I know how he pays his bills. 
. I donot buy new machinery until I know how it will produce. 

. I determine the cost of every job I produce. 

. I determine my profit every month. 

. Tam determined to know every printer in my trade territory. 

. I try to attend all meetings called for printers. 


I put more into my Trade Organization than I expect to take out. 


There you have it. The printer who knows and keeps this creed can expect 
the best from his business. Why not hang this pattern for ideal business behavior 
up where you can see it every day. You should study it until you know it as well 
as you do your own face. It will pay you dividends in money, friendship, pleas- 


ure, and self-respect. 
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WHAT ARE RIGHTS OF THE VETERAN 
RETURNING TO PREWAR POSITION? 


Selective Service Act guarantees veterans their old jobs if they want them. Make plans 
now which will help smooth out these reconversion difficulties e By HAROLD J. ASHE 


@ WITH THE CONCLUSION of the war 
in the European theater, employers 
will be confronted with a reémploy- 
ment problem packed with dyna- 
mite and one which will call for the 
most complete understanding of the 
law as it applies to veterans’ job 
rights. A very large percentage of 
the returning veterans have prior 
claims to their old jobs as a legal 
right under Selective Service. 

Until now such veteran reémploy- 
ment has seldom offered difficulties, 
either to employe or employer. Job 
opportunities being greater than 
labor supply, many veterans have 
been taking new jobs rather than 
returning to old ones. This present 
situation has given rise to loose 
declarations by a few government 
Officials that large numbers of our 
veterans will continue seeking new 
jobs, lulling employers into a false 
belief that no reémployment prob- 
lem will confront them. 


PICTURE WILL CHANGE 

The self-evident fact is that to- 
day’s returning veterans seek new 
fields; tomorrow’s veteran, faced 
with a crowded labor market during 
reconversion, will value his old job. 
While only slightly more than a 
million servicemen have been dis- 
charged since Pearl Harbor, once 
the war in Europe is brought to an 
end, conservative estimates place 
the monthly rate of discharges at 
250,000 or more! This at a time 
when reconversion will be causing 
the layoff of thousands of civilians. 

“There is more dynamite in the 
returning veteran problem than any 


other which has confronted busi- 
ness since the war began,” declares 
O. C. Cool, director of Labor Rela- 
tions Institute. “It is filled with 
heartbreak for all concerned. It is a 
‘hot potato’ that even Selective 
Service apparently deems too hot to 
handle.” He predicts that the serv- 
iceman will “come home to his old 
boss and say: ‘I’m here. I want my 
job back. The law says it’s mine— 
and you have to give it to me.’” 


LAW COVERS ALL BRANCHES 

Any person, male or female, who, 
subsequent to May 1, 1940, entered 
upon active military or naval serv- 
ice, either voluntarily or through 
the draft, is entitled to reémploy- 
ment status under Section 8 of the 
Selective Service Act. Individuals 
must be able to show employers 
evidence of the completion of satis- 
factory service. This covers service 
in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard, including Wacs, 
Waves, Spars, and women in the 
Marines. Members of the U. S. Mer- 
chant Marine are covered by a sep- 
arate statute (Public Law 87, 78th 
Congress) . 

The act specifically excludes con- 
scientious objectors who have been 
assigned to work of national impor- 
tance under civilians. Neither does 
it apply to members of the Coast 
Guard Auxiliary. 

Veterans seeking reinstatement in 
former jobs must make application 
to former employers within forty 
days after their discharge from the 
service. They must show evidence of 
satisfactory completion of service. 
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These certificates may be (a) Cer- 
tificate of Service issued by the War 
Department to the Army personnel 
transferred to the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps (W.D. A. P.O. Form 280); (b) 
Report of Separation, if such form 
indicates on line 27 thereof that the 
veteran received an honorable dis- 
charge (W. D. A. G. O. Form 53) ; or 
(c) Any of the certificates of dis- 
charge from the Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, or Coast Guard which 
entitles a veteran to reémployment 
rights if otherwise qualified. (See 
appended table of discharge forms.) 

The employer must reinstate such 
applicants for old jobs to their for- 
mer jobs or jobs of like seniority, 
status, and pay, provided that the 
veteran is qualified for the job and 
the employer’s circumstances have 
not so changed as to make such re- 
employment impossible or unrea- 
sonable. Exception to this rule is 
the case of veterans who held tem- 
porary positions prior to induction. 


"CAN VETERAN DO THE WORK" 

“The real question,” says a memo- 
randum issued by Selective Service, 
‘is, can the veteran do his job in the 
same manner in which he did it be- 
fore he left? So long as there is any 
doubt the veteran is entitled to a 
chance to prove that he can.” 

The matter of whether the vet- 
eran is “qualified to perform the 
duties of a position” is a question of 
fact to be determined by common 
sense and experience, and the em- 
ployer cannot be arbitrary or un- 
reasonable in his standards, nor be 
capricious. 
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The veteran is not required to 
meet higher standards than existed 
in the position at the time it was 
vacated by him, nor is he required 
to meet standards which the em- 
ployer may set for others with no 
reémployment rights. If the job has 
been upgraded, then the veteran is 
entitied to a job requiring skill com- 
parable to and with equal seniority 
status and pay to that which he 
vacated. 

This same Selective Service mem- 
orandum points out that qualified 
veterans are entitled to reinstate- 
ment even though it necessitates 
the discharge of a non-veteran with 
greater seniority. 

Further, on the question of sen- 
iority, the Act sets forth that a vet- 
eran’s active service in the armed 
forces is applicable to his seniority 
and that his seniority accumulates 
for that period in the same manner 
as though his civilian job had been 
uninterrupted. 


MUST RECEIVE PAY INCREASES 

If blanket increases in pay have 
been granted workers during the 
veteran’s absence he is entitled to 
these increases upon his return and 
reinstatement. 

A veteran may refuse a position 
other than his former one, even 
though the pay for the new position 
is greater and other advantages are 
offered. 

A veteran may refuse to go to a 
city other than the one in which he 
formerly worked, provided the em- 
ployer still has a business located in 
the city of original employment. 

If, during the employe’s service in 
the armed forces, the employer has 
entered into employment agree- 
ments with others setting up condi- 
tions of employment different from 
those which existed at the time the 
veteran left, the veteran cannot be 
deprived of his reémployment rights 
by reason of these agreements. 


TEMPORARY EMPLOYES NOT COVERED 

Temporary employes do not have 
reémployment rights. If three suc- 
cessive veterans held the same job, 
for instance, the first veteran to 
hold the job (the first one to enter 
the service) has prior claims. Sev- 
eral congressmen are seeking to 
amend the law so that a second or 
third veteran may apply and be re- 
instated if a prior veteran lays no 
claim to the job. 

Selective Service considers the 
final determination of whether a 
particular job is permanent or tem- 
porary in character a matter for 
settlement in courts when disputes 
arise. Merely as a guide, Selective 
Service says: 
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“Generally speaking, one who is 
employed to fill the place made 
vacant by a person entering service 
occupies temporary status with,no 
reémployment rights even thgach 
he subsequently enters the sef'vice. 
There may be exceptions to this, 
however. For example, suppose that 
A, a permanent employe, enters 
service and B, also a permanent em- 


TABLE OF DISCHARGE FORMS 


“5, After the employment com- 
menced, was the relationship be- 
tween the employer and employe 
such that they contemplated a per- 
manent relationship in the ordinary 
sense of commercial practice? 

“These factors are not conclusive 
or all-embracing. Innumerable un- 
knowns may present themselves in 
each individual case.” 





RIGHT TO RE- 
EMPLOYMENT 








FORM NO. COLOR 


BENEFITS OF 
TITLE S. S. ACT 





Blue Discharge 








MARINES: 


257 White 
257a White 
258 White 
258a White 
385a White 
385c White 
385 Yellow 
385b Yellow Dishonorable 


Discharge 





COAST GUARD: 


2510 White 
2510A White 
2510B Yellow 


Honorable 


Dishonorable 





White Honorable Discharge 


Yellow Dishonorable Discharge 


White Honorable Discharge 
White Certificate of Discharge under Honorable Conditions 
(Naval or Naval Reserve) 


Yellow Dishonorable Discharge (Naval or Naval Reserve) | 


Honorable Discharge 
Honorable Discharge 
Honorable Discharge 
Honorable Discharge 


By reason of Desertion 
Bad-Conduct Discharge 


Under Honorable Conditions 

















Above chart will tell whether that former employe is entitled to benefits of Selective Service Act 


ploye, is upgraded or transferred 
into A’s place and then enters serv- 
ice; if they return, they are entitled 
to reinstatement in their original 
positions. It is the character of the 
relationship between the employer 
and employe, whether ‘temporary’ 
or ‘permanent,’ that should govern 
rather than the particular assign- 
ment being carried out at the time 
of entry into service. 

“In the case of jobs created by 
war expansion, the ‘permanent’ or 
‘temporary’ character of the job de- 
pends upon the facts and circum- 
stances in each individual case. 


CONSIDER THESE FACTORS 

Some of the factors which may be 
considered are: 

“1. Was position newly created? 

“2. Was the veteran the first oc- 
cupant thereof? 

“3. Was it intended as a ‘wartime’ 
or as a ‘permanent’ position? 

“4, What were the circumstances 
or agreements at the time of the 
original employment? 


While provision is made to pro- 
tect employers whose circumstances 
have so changed as to make it “un- 
reasonable” or “impossible” to re- 
employ the veterans, such definition 
must be established by the facts. 
“Convenience” of an employer is not 
synonymous with “unreasonable” 
or “impossible.” 


SOME THINGS YOU CAN'T DO 

A few of the examples that will 
not be accepted as being unreason- 
able or impossible are those when 
the non-veteran to be replaced is re- 
ceiving less pay than the employer 
would be required to pay the vet- 
eran. Neither the fact that an em- 
ployer now employs women in the 
places of male veterans, nor his 
promise of permanent employment 
to those who filled the places va- 
cated by veterans are excuses for 
failure to reémploy veterans. 

A veteran is entitled to immediate 
reinstatement. This does not mean 
“instant,” but does mean without 
any unnecessary delay. The mere 
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convenience of the employer is not 
an excuse for delay in reinstatement. 

Where an employer fails to com- 
ply with the Act, the law provides 
that the case may be taken to a 
federal district court, the veteran 
being given the gratuitous aid of 
the United States attorney. If the 
veteran wins the case the employer 
must reinstate him and pay the 
employe the wages he would have 
earned during the dispute. Border- 
line cases, it may be expected, will 
be settled in favor of the veteran. 

No veteran, once reinstated in his 
job, may be discharged without just 
cause within one year. 


PERSONNEL DIVISION ESTABLISHED 
Administration of the Act, includ- 
ing Section 8 which pertains to re- 
employment of veterans, is under 
the jurisdiction of the Director of 
Selective Service. He has estab- 
lished, under the law, a personnel 
division with adequate facilities to 
render aid to all veterans with job 
problems, including those of rein- 
statement. Local draft boards are 
instructed to handle the reinstate- 
ment of veterans to their former po- 
sitions, where assistance is needed. 
Cases involving possible court ac- 
tion must be forwarded for review 
to the national headquarters, from 
where they are forwarded to the 
Department of Justice for action. 


* * 


Town is Prepared for Postwar 


While many communities and com- 
panies have been talking about postwar 
plans, Janesville, Wisconsin, was doing 
something about it. 

As the first predominantly industrial 
city in the nation to complete a com- 
pany-by-company estimate of industrial 
and commercial employment after the 
war, Janesville foresees 8 per cent more 
jobs when war production ends than 
exist during the present period of peak 
production. 

All prospective farm employment and 
production in the neighborhood is now 
being surveyed to determine its bearing 
on employment in the town. Postwar 
federal and local public works planned 
will also be checked. 

Janesville is one of the communi- 
ties where the Committee for Economic 
Development, “an independent organ- 
ization of businessmen,” is working for 
expanded production and employment 
when peace comes. One of the officers 
of the organization warned: 

“Not every community will be as for- 
tunate as Janesville is. Many will face 
tougher postwar employment problems 
due to present abnormal wartime con- 
ditions. But the important thing is for 
each community to tackle its own prob- 
lems. The emphasis in all planning by 
our individual firms is laid on a quick 
re-conversion to peacetime production 
when the time comes.” 





A Ientative Repol 
ON DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS PRINTING 


EQUIPMENT OWNED BY THE 
GOVERNMENT 
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@F \X recommendations concerning the disposal of surplus printing 
equipment owned by the United States Government are included in the tentative report of 
the task sub-committee of the Surplus Equipment committee of the graphic arts industries 
which represents leading organizations. The alarm concerning possibility of surplus printing 
equipment being dumped on the market after the war was originally sounded last November 
in a meeting of the Graphic Arts Trade Association Executives, and Walter E. Soderstrom 
was named chairman of a committee to investigate and report at a subsequent meeting. In 
consequence of his report, numerous national and regional associations in the graphic arts 
became interested, and a representative industry-wide committee was named to make further 
inquiries and report recommendations concerning a program. 
The six recommendations follow the statement that ‘as a broad general program, the Graphic 
Arts Industries recommend that machinery and equipment be disposed of in following order: 

Redistributed to Federal Government agencies in need of same. 

Consigned to storage for future Federal Government requisition. 

Sold to foreign governments, beyond the territory of North America. 

Sold to educational, non-profit organizations supported by contributions of taxation, for 

use not in competition with industry. 

Sold to printing equipment manufacturers and dealers for reconditioning and resale. 

Sold to qualified users.” 
Before the report is presented to the Surplus War Property Administrator, the sub-committee 
“recommends that the plan be submitted for acceptance to the various trade associations, 
and immediately after acceptance, be presented to Mr. W. L. Clayton, Surplus War Property 
Administrator, for suitable government action and co-operation.” 
Mr. Clayton is commended in the report for his announced policies designed to prevent 
profiteering: to prohibit sales to speculators and promoters, to provide for adequate testing 
of markets before sales are made, to eliminate special deals to favored groups or individuals, 
and to establish “economically sound pricing regulations that will guarantee that American 
business will not be disrupted by unhealthy dumping of surplus products.” 
One of several specific recommendations is that “because there is a present surplus of printing 
equipment in various Government agencies, no new printing equipment shall be purchased 
by any Government agency without specific approval of the Congressional Joint Committee 
on Printing, or other agency designated for that purpose.” 
Continuing, the recommendation states: "The Surplus War Property Administrator shall author- 
ize the proper disposal agency to hold in Government warehouses at Government expense, 
sufficient printing equipment to cover the requirements of all Government agencies for a 
specified period of time after hostilities have ceased (this period to be determined by the 
Administrator). During this period no new printing equipment, regardless of size or classifica- 
tion, shall be purchased until it has been determined by the Congressional Joint Committee 
on Printing, or other designated agency, that the equipment so requisitioned is not already 
available to the Government for immediate transfer.” 
ec san 





It is strongly recommended in the report of the Graphic Arts Surplus Equip 
that the Surplus War Property Administrator place the disposal of all of the surplus printing 
equipment, regardless of sizes or kinds, with one agency, which ‘will facilitate the Govern- 
ment's problem of disposal, and make it possible for the local graphic arts committee to co- 
operate more closely with the one regional manager.” 

Another recommendation is that the graphic arts organizations set up in each city in which the 
disposal agency has a regional office, a local committee to co-operate with the disposal agency 
and work out with the regional manager a plan of operation “that will be mutually beneficial 
to the Government and the Graphic Arts Industries.” 

Signatures attached to the report are Edward N. Mayer, Junior, chairman of the task com- 
mittee; A. E. Giegengack, Public Printer of the United States; W. Floyd Maxwell, Lithographers 
National Association; W. E. Soderstrom, National Association of Photo-Lithographers; E. G. 
Williams, National Printing Equipment Association; J. A. Bresnahan, Graphic Arts Emergency 
Council; and Felix R. Tyroler, Mail Advertising Service Association. 











Night Shift May Help Smooth Out 
Production Peaks 


may give you the added capacity needed to smooth out postwar production peaks @ By M. z. Powers 


in the postwar period if the large volume of printing 

now forecast becomes a reality. All figures so far 
compiled foretell a volume that will tax the capacity of 
the mechanical equipment of the industry. 

The surveys indicate a large amount of industrial 
printing, forms, and operating sheets, as plants engaged 
in war work swing back to civilian production. The paper 
work of many of these plants has been improved in step 
with the developments in industrial production and new 
printing supplies will be needed to carry out the new 
control plans and systems. 

The major part of the expected volume of printing 
will originate in the sales departments of the companies 
which seek to re-establish their old products and to in- 
troduce new products they have devel- 
oped to meet competitive selling. Experts 
agree that the catalogs, mailing pieces, 
booklets, and other copy in preparation 
they have viewed show a higher level of 
quality than evidenced in the past, that 
planned quantities are generous. 

The printing industry is taking stock 
of its facilities for a period of high pro- 
duction. Plants are enlarging floor space 
for more efficient handling of the volume. 
Space is being planned for new equip- 
ment, even though the delivery will prob- 
ably be delayed. Some plants are chang- 
ing locations for advantages they do not 
now enjoy; some are replacing older units 
with those less worn, reducing the aver- 
age age of equipment that will be called 
upon to meet the production peaks fore- 
cast for the postwar period. 

Other printers believe deliveries of new 
equipment will not be long delayed and 
are placing orders so they may profit 
from the higher speeds rumor reports 
with considerable insistence. All are, of 
course, hopeful of finding the answer. 

It is logical to attempt purchase of additional equip- 
ment to meet the increased demand for printing. Under 
present conditions, however, new equipment definitely 
appears to be an item for future delivery with the time 
open to a wide range of estimates. Seemingly, new units 
will not be available until the peak of the promised 
printing demand is well advanced. 


MACHINES MUST WORK LONGER HOURS 

Some are studying a change in printing process or 
the development of a combination plant as the possible 
answer to the need for increased production, but here 
again there is the limitation on the purchase of neces- 
sary equipment. 

Apparently, one road is open to the printer—to run 
present equipment faster and more hours per day. 


Te WHEELS of printing production will spin merrily 


Printing is largely an industry operating on a one-shift 
basis. Plants of large capacity have the second shift to 
meet seasonal demands and some find it necessary to 
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M. E. Powers has been engaged 
in field engineering work for the 
past twenty-five years. Follow- 
ing a number of years as field 
engineer and director of research 
for UTA, and in similar work 
with Graphic Arts Association of 
Illinois, he became a free lance 


While two shifts will not be profitable for every 


plant, it is possible that operation of a night shift 


have the third for short periods, but few medium sized 
plants or small shops of the large group making up the 
industry attempt to produce at night. 

Publication plants with large volume generally operate 
the second shift, and in some cases a third, to get maxi- 
mum production from their high investment and reduce 
the time between deadline and mailing date. 

Two-shift operation presents printing management 
with a number of new problems. The sales department 
has a double quota to sell, production has a larger total 
of machine hours to direct, there are added problems of 
material handling and storage, and added employes re- 
quire more attention to questions of personnel, all of 
which increases the flexibility of the plant and the op- 
portunities of the printer to sell new business. 

Every plant advances to two-shift oper- 
ation when its sales begin to exceed 
daytime production capacity, this small 
amount being made up by overtime oper- 
ation. In this period nobody is pleased. 
Management doesn’t like the increased 
costs, personnel gets tired of overtime de- 
spite added wages, the customer doesn’t 
like the threat of added expense, and tke 
sales department discovers more and 
more jobs that could be sold if delivery 
could be made in shorter time. Manage- 
ment must decide whether to continue 
overtime to meet the sales department’s 
demands or to change over to two-shift 
plant operation. The problem in this case 
is primarily whether sales can be main- 
tained at double the volume to warrant 
night-shift operation. 

In their optimistic estimate of the post- 
war period forecasters indicate that em- 
phasis will not be on how to get volume— 
there will be plenty of that—but upon 
mechanical production and making of 
prompt deliveries to meet the needs of 
the customers. They favor two shifts. 

Certainly two-shift operation offers an advantage in 
the matter of customer service, is helpful in making 
sales. The printer may possibly translate his service 
slogan to “copy in the afternoon, delivery the next morn- 
ing.” Or when the added facilities may be used in build- 
ing a creative idea, by furnishing page proofs as the idea 
is developed, the slogan may be “copy in the afternoon, 
page proofs in the morning.” This possibility may ma- 
terially decrease the time in getting the final dummy 
organized and approved and into the production depart- 
ment of the printer. The shortened preparation of the 
dummy means less sales expense and improved customer 
relations. Added capacity is also a bid for larger jobs. 


MANAGEMENT MUST KNOW PRODUCTION ANSWERS 

The sales department is interested in the service fea- 
ture, but management wants to know whether the in- 
creased volume necessary to maintain a second shift at 
a profitable level can be maintained in order that the 
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non-productive hours that show up so often on a second #1 


shift, and cut so rapidly into profits, can be kept at a 
minimum. 

Management watches not only the volume of sales that 
is necessary to assure profitable operation, but watches 
carefully that critical gage which indicates the good 
and bad in production management, the cost sheet. The 
cost sheet quickly reflects the advantages and disad- 
vantages of changed plant operation and the degree to 
which the change has affected the cost on a chargeable 
hour, either favorable or unfavorable. The cost sheet 
offers an immediate warning when an error has been 
made, gives encouragement to correct decision. 


LOWER OVERHEAD RATE ONLY INCENTIVE 


The effect of two-shift operation on the hour cost is 
to extend the low hour rate of full day-shift operation 
to the chargeable hours that may be added by night- 
shift operation. In many cases the only incentive to 
management for the double shift is that the lower hour 
cost resulting from a larger number of operating hours 
can be extended to all of those hours and the equipment 
will show a more profitable operation. 

The two charts showing the relation of all-inclusive 
cost each chargeable hour to the number of productive 
hours in a month show this fact in a graphic manner. 
Small chart (Figure 1) is for a small automatic press; 
the larger (Figure 2) is the graph of costs for a two- 
color press representing a large investment. 

Total operating expense is made up of the sum of 
both fixed and variable expenses. Fixed expense exists 
whether the unit turns over or not. Variable expense is 
related to the productive hours of use of the unit. When 
the ratio of fixed expense to the total is high, the cost 
graph assumes a vertical position; when the ratio de- 
creases, the graph tends to approach the horizontal. The 
increased productive hours decrease ratio of fixed to 
total expense and the cost each hour decreases. The ob- 
ject of two-shift operation is to get the hour cost on the 
lowest possible part of the graph so that this low cost 
may be extended to all hours of operation of a particular 
unit, whether the hours are worked day or night. 
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Figure 1—Variation of all-inclusive cost each chargeable hour with produc- 
tive hours a month with extension of day-shift curve to show hour costs re- 
sulting from added hours of two-shift operation. For small automatic press 


The small steps in the extension of the graphs for 
two-shift operation show the variation that results from 
the change in wage rates, one curve for a time-and-a- 
half rate and the other the penalty for wage rates on the 
night shift. 

Some printers assume second shift costs include only 
wages, power, and light, as all other expenses have been 
paid for during the day. Consequently, they figure, a 
lower price, based on a lower cost, can be quoted. This 
may be used as an occasional argument to justify a lower 
price to secure volume, but it is poor cost accounting. 
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Figure 2—Variation of all-inclusive cost each chargeable hour with produc- 
tive hours a month with extension of day-shift curve to show hour costs re- 
sulting from added hours of two-shift operation. For large two-color press 


Actually the second shift should carry its proportion of 
the fixed expenses, and all hour costs are lowered by 
the increased hours added by night operation. There 
should be only one hour cest for the operation of the 
unit, even though the management may find it desirable 
to quote different prices for night production and accept 
a lower margin of profit for one shift. 


HOW MUCH WILL DEPRECIATION RATE INCREASE? 

One of the changes on the cost sheet, due to two-shift 
operation, is the rate for depreciation and obsolescence. 
Obviously the rate is to be increased, but the question 
arises as to the amount of increase. Several leading ac- 
countants base their depreciation on a yearly budget of 


‘estimated productive hours and charge the cost sheet 


with a depreciation based on the cost of a chargeable 
hour. Others attempt to change the rate simply from 
10 to 15 per cent or by whatever percentage they feel is 
justified. Tax rates figure in this decision. 

The question of obsolescence is also important and 
should be considered in costs. The life of a machine be- 
ing a definite number of hours, two-shift operation will 
halve the period and advance the date on which the 
unit must be replaced. In view of the rapid changes be- 
ing made in equipment, and those rumored as pending, 
it may be wise policy to use up the productive life of a 
unit as quickly as possible. 

Many printers have discovered that two-shift opera- 
tion requires more detailed instructions on the ticket, 
better scheduling, more accurate planning, and giving 
all information regarding an order in writing. To carry 
out its assignment the night shift must have definite and 
complete instructions in writing if it is to avoid waste 
time trying to fill in the gaps where essential informa- 
tion is omitted. The more careful preparation of job 
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tickets to meet this need develops better production on 
the day shift which also requires the same information 
in the same detail. 

Organizing the night shift is a matter of selecting the 
right men for directing it and then adding the men who 
prefer to work at night, as many do. 

FREEDOM FROM PRODUCTION CHANGES 

Many like the idea because they are given a job and 
allowed to complete it without interruption. Tnere are 
no changes of instructions from the office every little 
while to contend with, little shifting from one job to 
another to meet changing schedules. Many like the com- 
parative quiet of the night shift with the minimum of 
movement of other employes up and down the aisles 
where they work. 

Men interviewed to learn their preference for night 
work spoke with pride of the teamwork of that shift, 
the willingness of all employes to give a lift if any of the 
work threatened to fall behind schedule. 

It was also claimed that men of the night shift re- 
ported for work in better condition, as a rule, than men on 
the day side. It was inferred that mem- 
bers of the other shift might come in 
after a bad night, feel below par, and be 
slow for the first few hours. Night-shift 
men claimed the worst that could be 
charged against them was that they 
might possibly start work after a hard 
morning in the garden. 

Two family men preferred the night 
shift because it permitted them to share 
the day time with their children. Others 
liked the freedom to follow their hobbies 
while the sun was shining. 

None of the men interviewed were at 
all enthused over the possibility of work- 
ing on the third shift. 

The men of the day shift may have 
equal claims for advantages of working 
days. A comparison would be interesting. 


ARRANGE FOR TRANSPORTATION 

Another angle which must be consid- 
ered by management planning to add the 
second shift is that of transporting the 
workers, especially providing for the men 
leaving the plant after the second shift. 
Street cars and buses may be uncertain 
unless special arrangements are made 
with the local transportation companies. 
Many will have their own automobiles to 
go to and from work. Printers who are 
considering new plants are including a 
parking space for employes’ cars. Others 
arrange for a parking lot where cars can 
be protected from tampering. Parking on 
the street invites trouble and creates dis- 
satisfaction. 

What are the financial advantages of 
two-shift operation? Are production costs 
less on day or night shift? Is production 
higher or lower on the second shift? 

These are questions asked from time to 
time—they are difficult for direct answer. 
The answer in any case will have to be 
based upon the conditions in a particular 
plant, for many factors are involved that 
have a direct influence on costs and prof- 
itable operation. Actually it would be dif- 
ficult to draw a line between the costs of 
day and night shifts. 
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General answers indicate that two-shift operation re- 
sults in lower unit production costs, and that in many 
plants production per hour is higher at night. This in- 
crease in production, however, is not credited to any 
factor of day or night as such but to that of electric 
power. Many manufacturing districts show a definite in- 
crease in power voltage on the night side after the power 
load of day-shift industrial plants in the district has 
stopped and the lighting load starts to decrease. Opera- 
tors claim that there is a noticeable increase in humidity 
at night, consequently less trouble in feeding of paper. 
While true in some plants at some seasons, that probably 
is not noticeable in many. 


VOLUME MUST BE MAINTAINED 

In summarizing the subject of two-shift operation it 
would appear that the major factor is that of assuming 
maintained volume to permit profitable operation. 

There is the added production from available equip- 
ment when demand increases and additional equipment 
is not available. The printer increases sales and this in- 
crease should be accompanied by additional profits. 
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The 1944 Harris-Seybold-Potter calendar, the fifth in a series of lithographed calendars 
featuring subjects of T. M. Cleland, has been distributed. In this painting Mr. Cleland has 
portrayed the romantic form and treatment of an imaginary eighteenth century scene of 
winter life in northern France. Reproduction is in four-color offset by Rogers-Kellogg-Stillson 
of New York. Copies may be obtained from Harris-Seybold-Potter as long as supply lasts. 
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In spite of the fact that fine camera work in an offset plant 
requires precision methods in the handling, too often a large 
volume of negative material is turned over to the stripping 
department for sorting, assembling, and patching. That prac- 


tice involves great risk of error. A disagreeable result of this 


begun until an architect com- 
pletes a set of plans to guide 
the actual builders. 

A tailor does not turn cloth into 
a suit of clothing until his material 
has been cut from an accurate pat- 
tern and all pieces are checked. 

Accurate and precise layouts have 
always been an essential requisite 
for the efficient operation of a litho- 
graphic or offset lithographic plant. 
There are several obvious reasons 
for this. The most important one is: 
until all details and instructions are 
checked, re-checked, and okKayed, 
a perfect layout cannot be made. 
Unless the layout is perfected be- 
fore being given to the estimating 
department, or so prepared by that 
department, all ensuing operations 
are most probably going to be so 
much wasted time and effort. 


WHY PIECEMEAL PRODUCTION? 
The foregoing being true, why is 
the camera department frequently 
permitted to go ahead with work 
before the final instructions have 
been received? It is not intended 
here to supply the answer to that 
question; it was just posed to start 
thought processes working in the 
right direction. The intention is, 
however, to expound applying the 
first mentioned principles and prac- 
tices to the camera department as 
well as to the rest of the plant. 
Several weeks ago the question of 
the production of newspapers by 
offset was under discussion. Those 
participating felt that some thought 
should be given to the matter of 
preparation and layout of copy for 
photographic reproduction, with the 
object of simplifying and expediting 
both the assembling and the repro- 


T=: ERECTION of a building is not 


lack of appreciation for the quality that is achieved only 


By R. Ernest Beadie 





duction operations. The technique 
about to be explained could be used 
in any similar set of circumstances; 
for example, one-color work in the 
preparation of a catalog. 


STRIPPING IS WASTEFUL 

In the making up of one-color 
pages of combination line and half- 
tone, accepted practice for many 
years has been to make separate 
camera shots of the line and half- 
tone copy; and then by the strip- 
ping method, sometimes on glass 
and often by using the films them- 
selves, assemble a complete page 
negative for the making of a plate 
or positive. In the light of present 
day knowledge and modern equip- 
ment, this method is cumbersome 
and wasteful of both time and ma- 
terials. Combination line and half- 
tone negatives complete on one 
sheet of film without stripping are 
practical as well as possible in one- 
color work such as the newspaper 
page, if a precision layout is used 
in the camera department and dur- 
ing all other operations. 

A rather prominent typographic 
trade plant which catered in a large 
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CORRECT STRENGTH 
OF BORAX SOLUTION 


In the footnote to Mr. Beadie’s article 
in the July issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, at 
the bottom of page 40, an error crept 
in. The footnote discussed counter-etching 
solutions, and suggested washing the 
plate with a solution of twenty ounces of 
borax in a gallon of water before apply- 
ing the acetic acid solution. This, of course, 
should have been two ounces of borax to 
a gallon of water. Sorry, fellows. 














needs precise and delicate treatment to achieve fine results 
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Precision Principles in Photographic Production 


through precision work is that the negative material, through 
too much handling, reaches the platemaking department soiled 
and contaminated. Sometimes the degree of soil is such that 
cleansing agents harmful to the personnel must be used, such 


as benzol, toluol, or zylol. Precise and delicate camera work 


extent to offset plants once had a 
service based on this idea. They had 
two methods of producing combina- 
tion line and halftone single units. 

One method they used was mak- 
ing the reductions or enlargements 
of the illustrations required in con- 
tinuous tone; from the negatives 
thus produced, glossy prints were 
made and pasted in position on the 
line part of the copy. Two negatives 
were then made from the complete 
assembly of copy, one in line and 
the other in halftone. After that, by 
means of center lines which were 
on the copy, the two negatives were 
registered together. From the line 
negative the illustration or half- 
tone parts were removed, and the 
line or type parts were removed 
from the halftone negative. 


FURNISH CONTACT POSITIVE 
From the resulting combination of 
two negatives a contact positive was 
made and, as a rule, this positive 
was delivered as the completed job. 
If the customer wished, he could 
produce from this positive the nega- 
tive needed to meet requirements. 
The other method consisted of 
making necessary enlargements or 
reductions in halftone negatives, 
from which prints were made and 
pasted in position on the copy; the 
whole copy thus resulting then be- 
ing shot as a line negative. Any re- 
marks at this point about wasted 
time, effort, and material in respect 
to these methods are superfluous. 
To return to the combination line 
and halftone negative without the 
stripping or patching of any kind, 
such a negative will eliminate the 
messy, time-consuming operation of 
taping in, with its hazard of error, 
and the usual necessary cutting and 
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very restricted. 

Applying the principle of ac- 
curacy in layout and copy to the 
camera department is quite simple. 
Considering the many years it has 
been in practice in the layout and 
platemaking departments, very lit- 


MACDONALDS 





trimming of patches when space is 


basis for a layout. It is made up of a 
predetermined number of columns 
of equal size and the illustrations 
are governed as to size by the width 
of the columns: for example, either 
one, two, or three columns in width, 
or maybe one and a half columns 
so that two of them will equal the 
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This was the newspaper page used by Mr. Beadie in his experiments. By following the procedure 
which is described step by step in accompanying article, a one- piece combination line-and-halftone 
negative was produced. Compare halftones here with rectangles on masks shown on following pages 


tle time should be required for the 
camera operator to become adept in 
the use of precision methods and 
layouts. For those primarily inter- 
ested in the production of news- 
papers by the offset method, the 
logical starting point would be a 
complete newspaper page of copy; 
and, as it is to be produced by off- 
set, no restrictions are placed on the 
number of illustrations used. Be- 
cause of its static qualities, a news- 
paper or magazine page is ideal as a 
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width of three columns. Height of 
illustration is, of course, variable. 

If all type matter and illustra- 
tions are removed, a rectangular- 
shaped form remains. This consists 
of one horizontal line at top of the 
page and from three to eight ver- 
tical lines running practically the 
entire length of the page. On this 
skeletal structure each page is as- 
sembled according to the dictates of 
the copy which is to occupy that 
page. Considering that the area has 





already been predetermined, what 
is more logical than the use of this 
area, on account of its constant 
static nature, as a layout? 

The next step will be the produc- 
tion of a stock of sheets with top 
horizontal line and the required 
number of vertical lines for the 
column boundaries, and the run- 
ning head of the name of the pub- 
lication. These sheets, or master 
layouts to be used in the assembling 
of the individual pages of copy to be 
sent to the camera department for 
photographic reproduction, should 
have center lines both ways clearly 
but lightly imprinted on them. 

It has already been proved which 
of the numerous type faces repro- 
duces best by camera for the offset 
process. Should there be any uncer- 
tainty on this point, reputable in- 
formation is available from trade 
plants which have been producing 
solid set type forms for such repro- 
duction purposes over a long period 
of time. So this matter need not be 
the cause of much concern. 


MAKE DUPLICATE MASKS 

When type matter has been as- 
sembled with the necessary space 
left open for the illustrations, ac- 
curately cut pieces of intense black 
paper should be pasted on the copy 
in the spaces to be occupied by the 
illustrations. The page should then 
be placed over two sheets of yellow 
or orange masking paper, slightly 
larger than the page. A weight 
should be placed to hold all three 
sheets in position and the corners 
of the black paper patches pierced 
through, so that the punctures will 
show up clearly in the yellow mask- 
ing paper. The center lines on the 
copy should be pierced through, too. 
The top and face of these masking 
papers should be clearly marked 
with the page number they are for. 
The rectangles corresponding to the 
position to be occupied by the illus- 
trations and indicated by the punc- 
tures in the yellow paper should be 
cleanly cut out, but left in position, 
however, by means of minute cor- 
ners being not quite cut through the 
paper. The center lines should be 
marked at the points indicated by 
the punctures. 


MARK CENTER LINES 


After the masks have been made 
the patched page of copy should be 
marked up by means of a sharply 
pointed blue pencil, to indicate the 
exact centers in each way of the 
spaces for the illustrations. The 
lines should be slightly in excess of 
the sizes of the photographs to be 
reproduced for the illustrations. The 
photographs should also be squared 
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up and accurately marked for cen- 
ters both ways. They should have 
the page number indicated on the 
back. The completely patched-up 
sheet of type, the two masks, and 
the photographs should be clipped 
together and sent on to the camera 
department. 

All the center lines on the copy 
board, ground glass, and vacuum 
back of the camera should be syn- 
chronized. In most cameras these 
lines are too heavy. They should be 
corrected for this fault and all lines 
made just sturdy enough for ac- 
curate vision without the aid of a 
testing glass. Lines so constituted 
will be found highly satisfactory 
when lining up the center lines on 
the copy with those in the ground 
glass. The stock sheets, referred to 
previously, should be lithographed, 
and of sufficient density of detail to 
photograph with the other line work 
on the copy with the necessary 
clarity of detail to insure clear lines 
for the platemaking. 


SHOOT HALFTONES FIRST 


The halftone part of the negative 
should be photographed first. After 
pasted-up page of copy has been 
centered on the copy board, position 
one of the masks of yellow paper by 
means of the indicated center lines 
on the ground glass and secure it 
with adhesive tape. Now check the 
focus and make certain that the 
patches of black paper on the copy 
register accurately in the cutout 
rectangles which have been taken 
out of this mask on the ground 
glass. Carefully avoiding injury to 
the copy, center the photographs on 
blue pencil lines with thumb tacks. 
Take all having the same proportion 
of reduction or enlargement at the 
same time, provided they do not 
overlap. Position the other mask 
on the vacuum back of the camera. 
Remember not to take out the rec- 
tangles which have been not quite 
cut away on this mask until you are 
ready to make the prints, and then 
only remove them one at a time as 
shots are made. All of these things 
having been done accurately and 
checked carefully, it should be safe 
to do the actual photographing. 
MAKING FINAL CHECK 

The final check can easily be 
made by using light sensitive proof 
paper in place of the film. By means 
of the movable lens board, focus the 
photograph to be tested in the cor- 
responding rectangle in the mask 
on the ground glass until the proper 
reduction or enlargement has been 
arrived at, raise the ground glass, 
and having inserted a sheet of your 
light sensitive proof paper under 


the mask on vacuum back, remove 
the rectangle of masking paper cor- 
responding to the print which has 
been focused into position, turn on 
switch which controls the vacuum 
pump, swing the back into proper 
printing position, and make the test 
print. If the exposure time is made 
long enough, it will not be neces- 
sary to remove light sensitive proof 
paper for development, its color will 
have been altered to the necessary 
extent that will enable an accurate 
checking for position. Replace light 
sensitive proof paper with the film 
and proceed to the shots of the il- 
lustrations, one at a time, not for- 


technique of the operation has been 
thoroughly mastered. 

When all the halftone portions of 
the negative have been shot, return 
the copy board to its first position, 
which was for a line shot, size as 
copy; remove the screen, take off 
the mask from the vacuum back, 
leaving only the rectangles of mask- 
ing paper over the already exposed 
portions of the film; make the line 
shot from the complete page, and 
proceed with the development of 
the negative. 

If, in the opinion of veteran cam- 
era operators, this explanation is of 
undue length and detail, they are 


View of rear end of camera, showing the two masks in place. Three of the rectangles have been re- 
moved from the mask on the vacuum back (at the left). The others will be removed from mask later 


getting to remove each rectangle in 
its turn from the mask over the film 
and, as each shot is completed, re- 
placing the rectangle of paper over 
the exposed pcrtion of the film. 


FOCUSING PHOTOGRAPHS 

The rectangle is kept in proper 
position by using a small punch to 
make a clean hole at top and bot- 
tom of the patch, with a piece of 
adhesive tape slightly larger than 
the hole pressed lightly against the 
surface of the film so that it can 
readily be removed when the film is 
to be developed. Do not forget that 
all focusing of the photographs for 
the illustrations must first be done 
by means of the mask on the ground 
glass. It will be helpful to have an 
assistant to remove some of the 
photographs from the copy board, 
in order that others may be posi- 
tioned, but it is advisable that the 
camera operator do this until the 


asked to remember that this isa pre- 
cision operation,and requires precise 
definition and accurate terminol- 
ogy, so that no confusion may oc- 
cur when the theory is being put 
into practice. It is not really essen- 
tial to paste the black pieces of 
paper on the copy if the practice of 
returning the rectangles of yellow 
paper to their proper place on the 
exposed portions of the negative is 
employed; blue pencil lines to in- 
dicate space limits only are needed. 


SQUARE UP PHOTOGRAPHS 

Neither is it required that all the 
photographs be imposed over the 
copy in order to focus them into 
their accurate and proper place in 
mask that is on the ground glass. 
They must, however, be accurately 
squared up and marked for centers. 
The blue pencil is advisable because 
it is the only color which will not 
reproduce on the finished negative. 





The film has been placed under the mask of yellow paper on the vacuum back of the camera, and 
the operator is raising the ground glass preparatory to making the first of his halftone exposures 


One very important point to con- 
sider in this method of producing 
negatives is the fact that all copy 
and its position must be absolutely 
correct before proceeding with the 
camera work. If such is not the case 
the objective will never be realized, 
and the same piecemeal procedure 
used heretofore might just as well 
have been followed. 


VACUUM BACK NOT NECESSARY 


This method of operation has 
been based on using a camera with 
a vacuum back, but it is not neces- 


sary to employ this feature of the 
camera if the continued use of it 
becomes annoying because of the 
constant running of the vacuum 
pump. The negative film may be 
held in position with adhesive tape. 


DARKROOM CAMERA STANDARD 


The entire explanation has, how- 
ever, been based on the use of a 
dark room type of camera, as this is 
the type commonly used for offset 
litho reproductions. 

For precision operations in the 
camera department, an accurately 
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Low-angle view of the interior of the darkroom, showing ground glass swung up out of the way to 


allow for the positioning of the halftone screen, before the closing of the vac 
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back of the camera 





calibrated copy sheet will be an aid. 
Such a sheet can be economically 
provided. Mount a sheet of as heavy 
an offset stock as you have avail- 
able (one that is slightly larger 
than the vacuum back of the cam- 
era) on a discarded press plate 
which is free from dents or any dis- 
tortion, using a strong adhesive to 
prevent the two separating with 
time. Punch two holes about an 
eighth of an inch in size in the zinc 
close to the top and about six inches 
in from each end. Starting from 
centers both ways, mark the sheet 
in inches and rule lines in light blue, 
both vertically and _ horizontally 
to the limits of the sheet. After 
ruling the lines, varnish the sheet 
all over. Using heavy duty thumb 
tacks through the holes at the top. 
Suspend this sheet on the copy 
board, synchronizing its centers 
with those on the ground glass. It 
all subjects to be photographed are 
provided with exact centers they 
may be positioned anywhere on this 
sheet by means of small pieces of 
adhesive tape, exactly squared up 
to all the backboard calibrations. 
The varnished surface will not be 
damaged by the adhesive tape. 


kok 
A QUESTION 
and the Answer 


Should a letterpress printer who 
wants to go into offset production 
install extra large presses and other 
equipment of such size as will en- 
able him to compete on a capacity 
basis with established lithographers 
or should he stick to medium sized 
equipment, with for example the 
largest size press having a capacity 
of a 28- by 42-inch sheet? 

A letterpress printer going into 
offset (unless he has practically un- 
limited capital and the assurance 
that he will continue to have a huge 
volume of offset business) would be 
well advised to remember that his 
“bread and butter” business will 
continue for some time to be pre- 
dominantly letterpress printing. A 
press that will take a 28- by 42-inch 
sheet will definitely prove suffi- 
ciently flexible to take care of most 
of the jobs he will find it profitable 
to produce by offset. 

Additional equipment such as a 
whirler, a printing frame, or a pho- 
tocomposing machine, could quite 
profitably be of a larger size to take 
care of initial as well as future press 
installations if and when his in- 
creasing volume of offset business 
warrants the installation of larger 
presses. 
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THE PRINTING TRADE 


MUST BE SOLD TO THE YOUNG 
YOU can do it 


(AN EDITORIAL) 


I. TODAY’S mail there was a beautiful booklet con- 
taining a powerful bit of preachment. This booklet 
told all about the tremendous strides being made in 
the plastics industry. The many materials were listed 
that are being supplanted by various types of plastics. 
it was an appeal to workers to become a part of this 
vast new industry, where in a short time they could be 
earning two, five, and even ten times as much as at 
present, where there was no limit to progress, and 
the work was intensely interesting all of the time. 

What about our vocation, printing? How can we 
“sell” it to a young fellow looking for an interesting, 
profitable field to enter? The plastics booklet was 
marvelously done, the halftone illustrations fairly 
sparkled, the copy was very persuasive. It almost sold 
one on making a change after having spent many 
years in the Graphic Arts. 

Where is a tangible bit of counter argument? Can 
we produce a sales talk that will convince youth that 
the same, or better, opportunities are present in the 
Graphic Arts field? Or better yet, can we develop suf- 
ficient persuasive information to recruit the new 
worker, a boy or girl, man or woman, who knows little 
or nothing of the “Grand Old Trade” of printing? Can 
we make it plausible enough to persuade them to 
enter our trade, to accept it as a vocation, to stick 
with it, and to make the most of the many good oppor- 
tunities offered to ambitious printers? 

The modern colleges and universities, particularly 
those with technical departments, offer very little in 
Graphic Arts training but have a very wide choice in 
the “new” vocational arts: television, radio, electron- 
ics, mining and petroleum, plastics and synthetics, 
and a multitude of others. The private school source 
is much the same: machine trades, welding, more 
plastics, electricity, optics, and engineering. With 
the Government, through the war effort, showing 
much more interest in vocational training and with 
the choice of subjects greater than ever before, a 
selling appeal to apprentices might be enhanced by a 
resumé of some of its activities. 

There are 28,000 men and 7,000 women in the pee 
forces connected with units in which lithographic 
processes and operation of duplicating devices are a 
major activity. True, not all of these people have 
obtained a comprehensive over-all training in this 
work. Due to the importance of early production, 
shortage of training time, and other reasons, these 
35,000 people are a force of specialists, each doing a 
little bit or a small section of the complete job. This, 
mind you, was in just one phase of the Graphic Arts. 


Nowhere can one get, at this time, any information 
on the volume of letterpress activity within the armed 
forces. In the prewar period, the Navy solicited en- 
listment by offering the opportunity to “see the 
world” and “learn a trade.” In the little folder listing 
the various trades with the stations and centers in 
which those trades were taught, radio led the list by 
being available at every one from coast to coast. Radio 
sold itself to the young, as plastics and television are 
now doing. Printing was at the bottom of the list, be- 
ing available at only one station. That one was none 
too accessible to the country at large, being located 
on Puget Sound. 

Why have we allowed our own industry to be 
kicked around like this? Why have we, as craftsmen, 
done so darn little for ourselves? Is it because we 
despise our trade? Is it because we have so little faith 
in it? Is it because we are jealous of our individual 
position in the trade and fear displacement by the 
newcomer? Or is it because we just don’t care? And 
if we don’t care, printing soon will be a mystic and 
dying art of greybeards, while television nurtures the 
spoken word. 

There is no over-all body of organized labor in the 
Graphic Arts to do this job of selling the industry. 
The typos alone cannot solicit apprentices and make 
typos out of all of them, nor can the pressmen do the 
same in their field. The employers cannot do the job 
alone without criticism because this recruiting job 
should be a codperative affair participated in by 
everyone connected with the Graphic Arts. Check on 
your own individual activity in this respect. It doesn’t 
matter whether you are a practical printer, a shop 
owner, a printing salesman, a supplier, or just a 
stockholder in one of the many activities within the 
Graphic Arts. 

What have you done as an individual? When have 
you taken time to talk about your trade to those out- 
side of it? When have you taken time to talk to the 
youngster (if you know of one) who is now working 
in the trade? When have you visited the printing 
teacher in your local high school? What have you 
done to aid in the proper selection of his students? 
What have you done to help him do a better job for 
you? If you have criticized the printing teacher’s 
methods, what have you done to effect a helpful 
change in teaching techniques? To boil it all down to 
a single query, what have YOU contributed to the 
selling program for your industry? Someone has to 
do it. No one person can do it all alone. When will 
all of us awake and get started? 
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Corrupted or Practical Grammar? 


Proofroom friend from ‘‘down under’’ sends horrible examples 


of bad English form of ‘‘fused participle’ @ B “ Edward N. Teall 


e AT 10.15 p.m. on 31 May, 1944, 
someone in the post office at Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, Australia, canceled 
the postage stamps on a letter ad- 
dressed to Proofroom. After surviv- 
ing the vicissitudes of Pacific trans- 
portation in time of global war, the 
letter was received in Chicago on 
the 26th of July. The voyage of just 
a shade less than two full months 
was worth while, at this end of the 
line, because the editor of Proof- 
room is just sentimental enough 
and sufficiently heartbound in the 
department’s work to get a joyous 
thrill from this, the closing sentence 
of the letter: “I enjoy the humor 
and appreciate the information in 
the department.” 

(Aside, and just between you and 
me: Some of our readers think the 
humor is childish, or coarse—at any 
event, unbefitting the content of a 
dignified and serious department. 
For them I ask God’s blessing, and 
the gift of laughter. The depart- 
ment is serious, perhaps especially 
when it is most brazenly humorous; 
but it steadfastly, and from careful 
consideration for human values, re- 
fuses to be solemn. [I had an Irish 
grandfather, whom I thank for 
most of my few virtues and blame 
for practically all of my shortcom- 
ings.| Also, not a few of our readers 
challenge the quality of the in- 
formation imparted. Well—I have a 
carefully arranged alibi in the fre- 
quently repeated statement that in 
this department we do not try to 
settle things once and forever; we 
try to shine in dark places, but pre- 
tend to offer “one man’s opinon,” 
presenting conflicting possibilities 
and then also expressing a personal 
preference, based upon long study— 
with the sidelights of recognized 
authority. We aim to stimulate in- 
dependent thought, and pray that 
with the stimulation may go an oc- 
casional flash of inspiration.) 

Our Australian friend, writing un- 
der the letterhead of the Southland 
Press in Little Bourke Street, Mel- 
bourne, asks, “Should his be used 
instead of him in the attached cut- 
tings?” As I was pleased to see that 
the writer (in his own hand) wrote 
humor, not humour, so I am a little 
surprised to find him considering 
the question worth a long-distance 
query. It is interesting to have an 
Australian printing feller American 
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enough to prefer -or to -our; but I 
would have expected him to be Brit- 
ish enough to feel very sure about 
this use of his. And it is quite pos- 
sible that he feels perfectly clear on 
the point in his own mind, and was 
just bringing up an interesting sub- 
ject for Proofroom debate. 

But I am speeding a bit, getting 
ahead of the situation. I have not 
given you the sentences cited. (By 
the way, why do we call them clip- 
pings, while the British describe 
them as cuttings?) Here they are: 

It is still uncertain whether Mr. Men- 
zies will maintain his hold on Govern- 
ment parties, whether Mr. Fadden can 
counter efforts to prevent him becom- 
ing leader of Government forces .. . 

... they would insist on him con- 
tinuing in his position. 

The Full High Court .. . held that a 
reasonable quantity of liquor had been 
supplied by the publican without him 
serving “pots.” 

In every instance of the three, as 
grammar is commonly taught, him 
was incorrectly used for his. Correct 
expression would have been “to pre- 
vent his becoming,” “insist on his 
continuing,” and “his serving.” 


Looking for support for this deci- 
sion, in the grammar books, I am 
disappointed. Perhaps I am just a 
dumb, incompetent looker-forer; or 
just possibly the books do not clas- 
sify and index the point as detect- 
ably as they should. Finally I found 
something helpful in that ever tan- 
talizing book of the Fowlers ‘“Mod- 
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ern English Usage.” It comes under 
the heading “Fused Participle’— 
and who, I ask the world’s keenest 
group of students of good English, 
would ever think of turning to such 
a heading in this situation? 

The book cites this ponderous 
sentence, presumably from a British 
newspaper: “We have to account 
for the collision of two great fleets 

. . ending in the total destruction 
of one of them .. .” “The collision 
ending,” “the collision’s ending.” 
Get it? It takes a bit of thought. 

Then the Fowler text goes am- 
bling (almost rambling) on: 

It need hardly be said that writers 
with any sense of style do not, even if 
they allow themselves the fused partici- 
ple, make so bad a use of the bad thing 
as is shown above to be possible. But 
the tendency of the construction is to- 
wards that sort of cumbrousness, and 
the rapidity with which it is gaining 
ground is portentous. A dozen years ago. 
it was reasonable, and possible without 
much fear of offending reputable writers, 
to describe as an ‘ignorant vulgarism’ 
the most elementary form of the fused 
participle. ... Today, no-one who wishes 
to keep a whole skin will venture on so 
frank a description. 

Several examples are given; one 
runs like this: “We need fear noth- 
ing from China developing her re- 
sources ...” The correct form would 
be, “From China’s developing .. .” 

The Fowler book goes on to re- 
mark, with a somewhat dyspeptic 
rightness, that “It is perhaps be- 
yond hope for a generation that re- 
gards ‘upon you giving’ as normal 
English to recover its hold upon the 
truth that grammar matters. Yet 
every just man who will abstain 
from the fused participle ... re- 
tards the progress of corruption.” 

Well, there are some persons who 
regard change as good and desirable 
for its own sake—and there are 
some also who regard all change as 
bad and an instance of corruption. 
Both groups may be made up of the 
very finest kind of persons—fellows 
whom you’d be glad to have in the 
next foxhole. To me both groups are 
a great weariness, when they start 
talking grammar. One gang has no 
respect for grammar; the other 
gang makes an idol of it. THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER, since 1893, has made a 
special and concentrated effort to 
give the World of Print a common- 
sense, practical, working view of the 
problems of good English. 

It is good English to say “to pre- 
vent his becoming leader,” “would 
insist on his continuing,” “without 
his serving.” The best speakers and 
writers use that form; and what is 
good enough for the best of us 
should certainly be good enough for 
the rest of us. 
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N A SURGE Of wartime patriotism, a national organization of 
magazine publishers fostered a movement to feature the 
Flag of the United States on all July, 1942, covers. To codperate 
in this, Holland’s editor asked the layout man for a flag cover. 
No suitable art work was available, except an illustration of 
the flag in the publishers’ association announcement. A two- 
color zinc was made of this, and a cloud effect was obtained 
by making a halftone of the sky from a stock photograph. The 
result was acceptable and the cost was small. As there were 
no four-color ads on the remaining pages of the cover, it was 
completed on a two-color press in one operation. 

The next year, the layout man had the same problem. He 
had in storage a number of halftones used in articles on pre- 
paring for the war effort—schools, training camps, factories, 
natural resources. Using the same flag cut as before, he pasted 
up proofs of these halftones into a layout to give a background 
of America preparing for war. The electrotyping department 
trimmed and mounted these cuts according to the layout and 
routed out the space for the flag. The resulting three-color 
design was an improvement, and economical in cost. 

This year there was no old material to work with except the 
flag. The layout man reasoned thus: “1942 was a year of hys- 
teria, planning, and arousing the nation to action. 1943 was 
the year of preparation. 1944 is the year of battle, invasion. 

The OWI was called upon for action pictures from all war 
fronts. Again using the flag as the central theme, an all-over, 
bleed design was used to climax this series of covers. The pho- 
tographs were selected, their suitable reduction estimated, and 
photostats made in these reductions. Some were reversed so 
all would show progress forward in action. They were trimmed 
and pasted up to form an effective halftone background. The 
photoengraver made a single stripped-in halftone according to 
the layout, routing out the space for the flag. 

This issue of Holland’s was out within a week or two of the 
actual invasion and the public was impressed by its timeliness, 
thinking it to be specially designed for that event. It received 
wide attention because its subject matter was of pictorial value. 
It depicted the thought that was uppermost in the public mind 
in July: “This is it—the beginning of war’s end.” 
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COMMON STOCK 








AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 


120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Enclosed you will find check in payment of special dividend of 50 cents per share 
upon the shares of the Common Stock of this Company registered in your name on 
December 3rd, 1943 at 3 P. M. 

As the endorsement of this check is the only acknowledgment necessary, the Company 
requests that you kindly have it cashed as promptly as possible. 

To insure prompt receipt by you of future dividend checks, kindly notify us immediately 
on the back hereof of any change of address, stating at the same time your former address. 


J. C. EMISON, 


Vice-President and Treasurer 


December 27th, 1943. 








A bit of planning can give that 
professional touch to a simple 
one-color dividend enclosure. 


THE DESIGN of the enclo- 
sure which accompanies the divi- 
dend checks of a large industrial 
corporation must never create the 
impression that the company funds 
have been used extravagantly for 
printing instead of for a dividend 
distribution. Through the careful 
selection of type sizes and the em- 
ployment of a simple layout, a pro- 
fessional appearance can be given 
the printed piece without the sug- 
gestion of extravagance. 

The envelope enclosure repro- 
duced at the top of the page carries 
a message but lacks any touch of 
design. Too, the long type lines 
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accentuate the length of the sheet 
and do not promote easy reading. 
The extra spacing between para- 
graphs may be desirable between 
long paragraphs, but where there 
are only two or three lines to the 
paragraph this spacing tends to 
break up the unit too much. The 
text matter would have been im- 
proved had the leading been even 
throughout. 

In redesigning the slip it was 
logical to use an arrangement which 
permitted a shorter length of line 
for the text matter. The use of the 
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ON vICE-P RESIDENT AND TREASURER 


Commercial Script line added a 
sparkle of contrast to the design, 
and, with the rule, holds the design 
together. Type panel was shifted 
out of center on the sheet—the 
white space at the left providing a 
balancing effect for the script line. 

This rearrangement of original 
copy employs only one other size 
of type—the 12 point Bulmer—in 
addition to the display line. The 
element of cost cannot be accepted 
as a reason to refrain from good 
design for work of this or a similar 
nature. 


TYPOGRAPHIC CLEM! 





* BY GLENN M. PAGETT 
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By J. L. FRAZIER 


Mark for this department 

items on which you wish criticism. 
Send in flat package, not rolled. 
We regret that personal replies 
cannot be made by mail 








THE FALCON PRINTING, of Montreal, 
Canada.—Stationery items for Wright 
Belting and Supplies are excellent. First 
fine feature is dramatic impressiveness, 
second originality. They have that fam- 
ily resemblance resulting from identical 
treatment of more important parts in 
all items. For example the feature is 
the name “Wright” in a reverse panel 
printed in green in upper left corner, 
and which bleeds off at top and left. 
The rest of the firm name appears in 
one of the new condensed sans serif 
bolds just below in the second color, a 
deep red brown, as does illustration of 
coil of round belting overlapping lower 
right corner of reverse panel and which 
slants to right. Subordinate matter in 
sans serif appears below and, except in 
case of envelope, at right of the feature 
which, to repeat, seen on all the items, 
develops the qualities of a trade-mark, 
and associates the name indelibly with 
the product. Composition is well han- 
dled; indeed our only suggestion for im- 
provement would be the use of a some- 
what livelier brown. It is a bit flat. 

St. PETERSBURG PRINTING COMPANY, of 
St. Petersburg, Florida.—We’ve watched 
your good work for years but believe the 
high school annuals, “Zonian” and “No- 
So-We-Ea” (whatever that means), are 
the first such to come from your plant 
that we have seen. Well, if they are 
your first born, they’re lusty, attractive 
infants. As the name might suggest the 
first is from the Canal Zone, from Bal- 
boa High School, but we see no connec- 
tion between the second title and your 
lovely home town. Case binding of each 
is attractive, impressive. Layout of type 
and halftones, many of which bleed, is 
very good. And as far as what is most 
important in books of the kind is con- 
cerned, in printing of halftones, you as 
well as the engraver got all it was pos- 
sible to get from the photographs, many 
of which seem to have been other than 
studio shots, some undoubtedly pupils’ 
own work with hand cameras. These seem 
above average. We like the cover of the 
“Zonian” better than that of the St. 
Petersburg book, but, on the whole, pre- 
fer the handling of inside pages of the 
second. It seems smarter. Both demon- 
strate your ability to handle such work 
in an eminently satisfactory manner. 

FRANK R. HANSON, of Everett, Wash- 
ington.— Well, well, “Ol’ Timer”—wel- 
come back. It has been a long time, so 
long as to make both your persisting 
love of the craft and flair for effects 
seem remarkable. Top item is the letter- 
head of Twin Birch Farm in deep green 


Frank Mcbaffpeys hone Pras Seat 


tpn and color printing + art work + copy - books 
2146 Pouvth Guenuc Seattle t, Washinglon © Main 1997 


Telephone TRiangle 5-9470 


Booklyn Zz ress 


335 Adams Street e Brooklyn 1, New York 





Creative Printing and Direct Mail Advertising 


At top is a distinctive letterhead used by Frank McCaffrey. Center line is in red, the other two lines 
in blue, both subdued shades. The eagle and star are silver. The Brooklyn Press letterhead is in black 
and green on pale green paper. Louis Marini, Colmar Press, Wollaston, Massachusetts, did the inset 
book plate. It has a cream-colored screen background, with book and border in brown. Type is black 
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ey Brey 
& lowercase. The second 
developed entity by the ninth century. Concurrently with and following this evolutionary process, stone- 
cutters, scribes, punch-cutters, wood & metal engravers, writing masters and even sign-painters all have _ 
contributed to an impressive mass of evidence which confirms the inexhaustibility of alphabetical variations. 


Today the spirit of the times continues to be reflected by variations of alphabetical symbols and designers 


worthy of the name will continue to advance this field of visual language with dignity and meaning _ ee 


R. HUNTER MIDDLETON * TYPE DESIGNER FOR LUDLOW 
ne inserted in book of twenty-seven Chicago artists by R. Hunter ae cies Typograph Co. 


SELECT YOUR 
ORGANIZATION 


Cut on dotted line and you are automatically a 
member of either or both of the two largest 
organizations in the world today. 





YOU HAVE A OFFICE 


Welesme L0 the 


ARMCHAIR GENERALS’ 


ASSOCIATION 


This card authorizes you to predict Eisenhower's 
next move, criticize MacArthur or to 
your date for the end of the war. 








EDWIN H. STUART, Inc. 


Typographic Service 
422 First Avenue + Pittsburgh, Pa. 
COurt 3897 


STUART MAKES TYPE TALK © STUART LEADS IN TYPE STvies: 


Blotters are fine for advertising special services 
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Ed Stuart's friendly blotter really rings the bell 


and pale yellow green and featured by 
band across sheet enclosing name and 
address. Fine wavy rules here and there 
within the outer rules and round type 
simulates effect of birch log. The use 
of three-dimensional Umbra for name 
heightens the effect. This heading has 
character, lots of it. Label featuring sil- 
houette pictures of poultry, and printed 
in brown, is likewise characterful. En- 
velope for farm featuring illustration of 
cowhand roping a steer is dramatic but 
in our opinion is not helped by red rules 
underscoring the main lines. The one 
with round illustration of collie is at- 
tractive and impressive. Some of the 
pieces would be greatly improved if set 
in something—almost anything—other 
than Copperplate Gothic. Sweetest of 
all the items is the letterhead of The 
Bothell Citizen. Compared with some 
of the Copperplate-set pieces it demon- 
strates what the newer, smarter, and 
otherwise better types can accomplish 

THE COLMAR PREss, of Wollaston, Mas- 
sachusetts—Submission of forty-three 
items all at once is a recent record no 
where near matched since the boys 
began marching off to army camps 
Looking through them with thoughts of 
admiration punctuated by mental “Ohs’ 
and “Ahs” in practically every case, 
we're convinced the result would be the 
same if there were a hundred. It would 
mean tall scratching—and a stretching 
of points besides—to find anything ad- 
verse to say that would be constructive. 
There isn’t a “job” in the lot to be rated 
big in proportion or as far as the pos- 
sible run is concerned, but each and 
every one matches in its way the excel- 
lence of the finest big things General 
Electric, National Broadcasting, Cater- 
pillar, and other leaders buy from our 
great printing firms—jobs bought on a 
competitive basis only as far as poten- 
tials of quality are concerned. Your type 
equipment is par excellence; handling 
of types evidences the master craftsman 
in all details. Further than that, super- 
skill is evidenced in selection of papers 
and colors of inks, and your pressman 
has applied the finishing touch with the 
same skill as the typographer. Forty- 
three pieces of printing are thus dis- 
posed of in less than forty-three lines 
—for the moment. But the forty-three 
are being saved for special reproduction 
later on. Calling all readers: “Watch 
these pages.” 

DaHL & Curry, of Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota.—We like your new type book. 
There’s nothing new to note, about its 
handling, the layout being straightaway, 
but the different types—and you have 
a fine assortment—are shown to excel- 
lent advantage, and in a practical way. 
In most cases—always in the case of 
the newer and more widely used styles 
—a panel showing characters of com- 
plete font accompanies the showing of 
the different sizes. Alternate characters 
are similarly shown. The book should 
serve the layout man quite well indeed. 
Plastic binding assists in a practical 
way, enabling the user to open it any- 
where and work with it on desk space 
the size of a single page—8% by 11 
inches, incidentally—instead of on the 
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spread. Being red, it serves decoratively, 
making an effective contrast with the 
black covers. Simplicity itself, the front 
design is decidedly effective, the four 
lines of type with the horizontal rule 
above the last one, which rule bleeds 
off sides, showing white (stock) against 
black. Colorful type faces help. “Dahl & 
Curry” appears in Brush as, consider- 
ably smaller, does the third line giving 
telephone number close above the afore- 
mentioned rule, below which in caps of 
monotype sans serif medium the ad- 
dress appears. Second and largest line, 
“Type Faces,” appears close to the firm 
name near top in Barnumesque letters 
a bit more than an inch high. Mention 
of the types is to stress the point that 
while contrasting in style they combine 
well. Rounding of the front corners also 
helps practically and decoratively. 

J. F. Tucker, New Philadelphia, Ohio. 
—Thank you, kind sir—and masterful 
type craftsman—for the pleasure and 
yenefit of again being privileged to con- 
template a number of examples of your 
work. It’s great! Most intriguing of all 
ihe small pieces is the removal notice 
of the Cleveland branch of American 
Type Founders. Two short folds cover 
the center spread bearing announce- 
ment proper. Front short fold with 
deckled side edge bears “We’re Moving” 
in green darker than stock above a X ESS 
rule in heavy pink (that will have to : y ' 
do). Rule is continued apace on short - ris an 08 GARTH 
under fold, then turns (round corner) 
down to near bottom where it turns 
left through word “To” in green and 
winds up with arrow point at edge of 
top fold. Arrow points to company’s 
business card featuring the building in 
which branch is located, lower corners 
of which are inserted in diagonal slits 
near bottom of spread. But the items 

‘which dominate and really thrill are 
the two portfolios, “Matched Stationery 
Leads the Parade” and “Specimens of 
Business Building Stationery for Monu- 
ment Dealers.” Cover of former features 
outlined halftones of four drum major- 
ettes strutting across the page, ever up- 
ward and of latter a most characterful 
illustration of a monument. Contents of 
covers are as the titles indicates and 
since most readers must ere this know 
you are a letterhead specialist in de- 
mand by bond paper manufacturers for 
their sampling portfolios, enough’s said. 
Sorry that we can’t show you how to 
do better work, friend Tucker—glad, in 
fact, we know enough to appreciate the 
merit of your work. : 

A B. HIRSCHFELD PRESS, Denver, Colo- —_ fh vs «Fast wating Fe 6 tart» Gere Grgnen » Gedo Cater « Neti 
rado.—It’s a thrill to see more of your “Blssing Slvéio + Jach G Lavon « Kavimann-aby Company « Kling Sttie « Pennebaker & Ryan 
work, interesting to note where you em- Peter Fah Stoo « Serra » Shigete Wright » Statler Studios « Standord Studies + Stephen Devtch 
ploy letterpress and where offset. Extent - Tempo © Vogue: enght Stadion, nc « Wesley Bownan Studia, ine. « Whitoker-Chrisfenson Studs 
of use of illustrations as a rule, it ap- : 
pears, is the deciding factor, though the 
plastic bound annual of a school for 
nurses has an offset-printed cover while ; : 
inside pages with numerous small half- art center- chicago 
tones, rather widely separated, are let- = rece) sauesieeethtee 
terpress. On the whole, however, the Telephone Aadover 2250 « Galleries open duity except 
larger items and those with most pic- oe eee 
tures—probably the long runs, too—are oe 
offset. Your work stands out not only en ; 
for excellence of mechanical execution Yellow, red, and blue spots formed the color relief for this announcement of the Chicago Photographic 
but for layout, design qualities, and fine Guild for Sixth Annual Show held in Art Center. Practically all the better Chicago studios exhibited 
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Barnum was the July choice for the famous Americans cover series of Mid-Continent Petroleum Com- 
pany's Diamond, of which Paul E. Yard is now editor as well as art director. The house magazine is 
printed at the Ovid Bell Press, Fulton, Missouri. Reproduced in original colors, dappled giraffe and all 





‘The voys.are proud of this show, and YOU wil ike the wark of A George Miller, Inc + Allinan & Lighthalt 


eros Anderson Mati, lac + Chicage Architecture *Metegrooteng Co» Commersotiataory, tac 

















color use, all of which reflect even more 
credit upon your house. It is interesting 
to note that one of the finest items in 


the package, the offset-printed brochure, a 
“Frontier Points to New Horizons,” was ad 
: created by you. The whole of one side tw 
“Shere Your Kemmoledge ; of the cover sheet, a French fold of otl 
very heavy stock, is printed in a soft, 4 
THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PRINTING HOUSE CUAFSNEN i dete sien, Thats ans ne ee eae, - 
Presdenl, WALTER P, SCHULTZ, 29 Sov Mumase, Daas 16s 4 Ps. one front and one back, for title and ing 
Mame and address respectively, show- tw 
ing stock which shows on front to high- spi 
light illustration there printed in black an 
from line cut of crayon technique. The dif 
layout featuring bleed illustrations is pa 
genuinely modern, but stunts are not as 
depended upon for effectiveness. It’s a he: 
type of work for producing which letter- the 
press will, we believe, have to continue 
JOSEPH HAWKE, Incorporated 3 Loniste. giving ground, and not the least of the * 
 peudoaa dle'salb eleis sania woe, reasons is that bulky antique laid stock vio 
is used, that being helpful when page the 
size is relatively large—this one is 8% pas 
by 11 inches—and there are few pages. to. 
Smart and effective layouts, color, and on 
other essentials of a fine printed prod- me 
uct bespeak a progressive and capable col 
up-and-at-them organization. on 
CHESTER A. LYLE, of Canton, Ohio.—It anc 
has been interesting to note the adven- zon 
tures of the pupils of Timken Voca- effe 
tional High School in the field of case isn’ 
; binding. So far as we know, instruction ime 
JOSEPH HANKE, Incerperated in this work is relatively new at Tim- of « 
4181 NORTH OAKLAND © MiLWAGKEE Nn, wiSconSIN ken and not given in other schools of hel 
the U. S. A., while common before the par 
war in English schools. Binding of Nar 
“I.P.I. Cup Award” with the pyroxlin mo! 
(leather effect) material over boards ans 
represents good craftsmanship. How- ors 
ever, the title gold stamped on the front F 
from about 24-point condensed caps in —yY 
one line less than two inches long seems the 
inconsistent, all out of proportion, in ach 
fact, to the size of the book, 8% by Eng 
11% inches. Not only is it faulty in that lar]; 
respect but unimpressive and not as pap 
clear as book title should be. End leaves Lett 
are of now seldom seen but attractive we'¢ 
marble pattern of blue-green coloring. ence 
The title page with two main lines in and 
beautiful Monotype Goudytext and less the 
important matter in Garamond is de- niqu 
THE MONTHLY RECORD 7236 KELLY STREST PITTSBURGH FENNSYLVANIA PENHURST 3041 ay artenetiee, a peradel awe i 
PUBLISHING COMPANY INCOBPORATED dash between first and second groups has 
Distin etive Meintin 9g is superfluous. No dash is necessary be- just 
tween groups of type of such different can’ 
sizes and character. Besides, there is and 
no better division than an adequate of tl 
amount of white space. Text is set in of tl 
good size of Garamond Oldstyle, quite cont 
proportional to the page. However, in quirs 
: view of size of type more than size of piec 
page, outside margin could be a pica criti 
ESTABLISHED 1605 wider. Lines are quite long, despite size of t 
Ds of type. An old rule as to line length is ri 
to make it equivalent to the length of an e€ 
CANTON rinting COMP ANY alphabet and a half of type used. In page 
TELEPHONE S008 atetialns vackhiia «ks 1 OUR SHEE WORTH ast book work we do not endorse extra space obje 
between paragraphs, feel it breaks up page 
the page tone. Thé other casebound and 
book, “Printing and a Free Press,” is Ever 
likewise a commendable project, cover is ch 
being of excellent appearance. However, able 
the green-yellow panel as background — 
Subje 


The new letterhead for International Association of Printing House Craftsmen was designed by Ben for initial on page, is not pleasing, also 
Wiley, Springfield, Illinois. Below it are flowered envelope and letterhead of Joseph Hanke, Milwaukee, too strong. You’ve done an intelligent 

Wisconsin, florist. The Monthly Record letterhead was designed by James V. Cusick, Pittsburgh, Penn- and very constructive job of instruction kind 
sylvania, the Record's layout man. Below is stationery used by the Canton (Ohio) Printing Company through many years at Timken. 
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MAYER Press, of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania.—The specimens are all of good 
quality. Layout of the folder advertising 
adjustable tables is good, although the 
two big lines on page one crowd one an- 
other too closely. Addition of four or 
six points would make a big difference. 
Headlines on page three are not pleas- 
ing with first one shorter, and with the 
two flush left the distribution of white 
space is not attractive or effective. Copy 
and need for break by sense make a 
different layout difficult, especially if 
part of heading on page 2 is to remain 
as it is. A rearrangement of the entire 
heading across the two pages would be 
the solution. For sake of appearance 
the subhead should not have been set 
in extra condensed. Shape harmony is 
violated. The only other fault is that 
the lettering in silver over orange on 
page one doesn’t stand out. For silver 
to stand out it should, for contrast, be 
on a dark background. The Chevrolet 
menu is good, decidedly interesting and 
colorful. The emblem above the portrait 
on page 1 should be somewhat larger 
and the copy below arranged in hori- 
zontal lines rather than angular. To get 
effect of “V’—if that was intention, it 
isn’t too clear that was the desire, for 
imagination is required to see it—parts 
of copy which are more important are 
held to the same size as less important 
parts. Display, therefore, is not correct. 
Name of affair, answering to “What,” is 
more important than place and date, 
answering “Where?” and “When?” Col- 
ors and presswork are very good. 

FEDERATED PrEss, of Montreal, Canada. 
—You deserve to be complimented on 
the highly successful accomplishment 
achieved in the announcement of Stan 
Engel as your art director and, particu- 
larly, the brochure for a great Canadian 
paper concern, “Copy Preparation for 
Letterpress and Offset.” Any changes 
we’d suggest would represent differ- 
ences in taste on the part of Mr. Engel 
and the writer, with no certainty in 
the mind of the writer that his tech- 
nique would be acceptable to more peo- 
ple than Mr. Engel’s, whose work he 
has long admired. Well, maybe we’d 
just as well come out with it! We just 
can’t “see” the combination of Bank 
and similar scripts with faces of the ilk 
of the revived Barnum. With a brochure 
of this size and in color such striking 
contrast in design isn’t, it seems, re- 
quired for impressiveness. In a smaller 
piece such contrast might be. The 
criticism applies only to the big display 
of the piece on cover, title page, and 
several pages directly following. Where 
the two types are combined on later 
pages there isn’t a lot of either and the 
objection tempered in proportion. The 
pages are exceptionally well planned 
and text is both readable and attractive. 
Even though appearance of the piece 
is characterful and striking, commend- 
able in all, the large amount of con- 
structive, well illustrated advice on the 
subject of the title is even more im- 
pressive. It is the finest thing of the 
kind we have seen, and to think it was 
issued to be given away! Presswork and 
colors are excellent. 
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Top to bottom: Traditional-modern letterhead, in brown and black. Station WISE in red and blue. Mod- 
ern design in gray. Ray Oil Burner was printed red and black. Hemminger letterhead by C. P. Schmidt 
& Sons, in green and black. Robert Farrar uses old-time type for his letterhead, in lavender and black 
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THE 


SALESMAN’S 
* 


BY FORREST RUNDELL 


@ WHEN the war is over and G.I.Joe 
comes home to take up his old job 
of selling printing, will he tackle its 
problems with the same rugged 
courage that took him through to 
victory in Normandy, at Salerno, or 
in the Marianas? 

Or will he regard every purchas- 
ing agent as the reincarnation of his 
top sergeant and fold up like a 
punctured accordion at first roar 
from that hard bitten individual? 


SELLING WON'T CHANGE 


The post-war problem of making 
money selling printing will be no 
different than that of prewar days. 
It will consist of selling each order 
at a price high enough to yield a 
reasonable profit. As simple as that. 
And the principal ingredient of the 
formula for making profitable sales 
will still be the courage to fight for 
the right kind of a price. 

Let’s look at a typical situation. 

Ex-G.I.Joe gets a chance to bid on 
a catalog. The purchasing agent ex- 
plains that it is a new one. New 
plates will be furnished. New type 
is to be set by the printer. Three 
other printers also are bidding and 
the purchasing agent will be satis- 
fied with the grade of work which 
any of them turns out. Price is the 
one consideration, he says. 

Joe takes the inquiry back to the 
boss and, together, they start to fig- 
ure the price. Cold chills immedi- 
ately start running up and down 
their spines. They are not afraid of 
the purchasing agent; he is a nice 
fellow and, besides, the worst thing 
he can do to them is to give the or- 
der to someone else. Nor are Joe 
and his boss afraid of their compet- 
itors. They are all regular fellows, 
their standing in the industry ex- 
cellent. So far as Joe knows they 
have no advantage in equipment. 


CUT-PRICE COMPETITION 

Why, then, does Joe break out in 
a cold sweat? He knows that his 
competitors are just as much afraid 
of him as he is of them. And be- 
cause he knows they are afraid, he 
and his boss are scared stiff lest 
their competitors will lose their 
nerve and start to cut prices. And 
if their competitors do cut prices 
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CORNER * 


Joe and his boss see nothing to do 
but cut their own in self defense. 
So they go at their estimate in some 
such manner as this: 


MARKUP-ON-PAPER WORRY 


The purchasing agent has speci- 
fied a certain brand of paper “or 
equivalent.” The brand specified is 
a Number 2 coated. Being ordinarily 
good printers it is probable that 
none of them can print the differ- 
ence between Number 2 and Number 
3. But will one of the bidders take 
advantage of this situation and 
quote on Number 3? Joe jots that 
down as something to consider. 

Then comes the question of mark- 
up on the paper. Using Number 2 
coated as the base the paper bill 
comes to $1,600. On this quantity 25 
per cent profit seems a lot to add. 
It is much more than the paper 
merchant and his salesman get for 
buying, storing, selling, and deliver- 
ing the paper. And if a competitor 
marks it up only 10 per cent his 
price at this point will be $240 be- 
low Joe’s. 

Then, too, Joe faces the specter of 
some paper house selling direct. The 
customer has a Multilith which he 
uses for small sales helps. Will some 
competitor suggest that the cus- 
tomer buy the paper himself and 
save the profit? 


DECISIONS THAT NEED COURAGE 


What to do? Will Joe have the 
courage to fight for his full 25 per 
cent? Will he decide that discretion 
is the better part of valor and use a 
10 per cent markup? Or will he beat 
a strategic retreat and suggest that 
the customer buy his own paper? 

Ex-G.I.Joe has only started mak- 
ing decisions which require courage. 
For example, the purchasing agent 
has promised to furnish new photo- 
engravings. By furnishing them 
himself he saves the printer’s mark- 
up. Yet the printer who knows his 
stuff can buy to better advantage 
than the customer (big advertising 
agencies excepted). He can almost 
always get better plates. Sometimes 
he can effect economies in their 
manufacture which will cover most 
of the profit he makes. If Joe has 
the necessary courage he will go 


after the platemaking, thus giving 
his customer a better job and him- 
self a better profit. 

As with photoengravings the cost 
to the customer will apparently be 
increased by letting the printer buy 
the artwork. But as some artists 
have a limited understanding of the 
technique of reproduction such a 
Saving is often more apparent than 
real. The writer once saw an artist 
draw a single line on a two-color 
814- by 11-inch cover that changed 
the black plate from a 3- by 81%4- 
inch halftone plus a 734- by 814- 
inch line cut to an 814- by 11-inch 
combination plate. The additional 
cost came to $35.15. Yet the artist 
put up such an impassioned plea for 
his drawing to remain exactly as it 
was that the customer let it stand 
and paid the extra plate cost. Need- 
less to say, any good printer buying 
that artwork would have changed 
that line before it went to the cus- 
tomer for approval. Neither the cus- 
tomer nor any of his customers 
would have known the difference. 


WIN FIGHT FOR FAIR PRICE 


Then, too, if Joe works in a shop 
where the salesmen do their own 
estimating he has more problems 
requiring courage, even if the boss 
is looking over his shoulder. When 
you want an order very much it is 
hard to accept the fact that, no 
matter how much you hope for 
speed, the shop will take at least 
average time for every operation, 
probably more. No amount of wish- 
ful thinking will speed up any com- 
positor or pressman. Here, again, 
putting down the full time for every 
operation takes courage. 

Salesmen who have the courage 
to stand up and fight for a fair price 
are none too numerous. Those who 
try hard to make every order larger 
by controlling every possible opera- 
tion are scarcer. Still, it is surpris- 
ing how often the courageous sales- 
man wins out because the buyer 
means something else when he says 
“price is all that counts.” 


HIGH COST OF COLD FEET 


The writer had a demonstration 
of the high cost of cold feet a few 
years ago. He bid on a quarter of a 
million small catalogs. In spite of 
some close shaving he didn’t get the 
order. Next year the order came up 
again and the writer did a little 
more paring—not much, but just 
enough to make his price a wee bit 
lower. This time he got the order. 

Some months later the truth 
came out. The writer was actually 
$60 low on his first bid. Loyalty to 
the printer who had done the job 
for several years prevented the 
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buyer from taking the lower bid. 
Unfortunately for him, however, the 
other printer turned out an unsatis- 
factory job. And when the writer 
was asked the next year to bid he 
was the only printer who was asked 
to put in a price. The decision to 
give him the job had been made 
before his estimate came in. And he 
could have had a hundred dollars 
more for the asking. 


FEW CONSUMERS BUY PAPER 


Printing salesmen all need some 
more consideration of the hard fact 
that they cannot expect someone 
else to protect their profits. As in 
driving through traffic, the car to 
watch is the one back of the car 
immediately ahead. Many printing 
salesmen would like to see paper 
houses make an ironclad rule never 
to sell printing paper to an ultimate 
consumer unless that consumer is 
a publisher or has his own printing 
plant. And in case the customer has 
his own printing plant they would 
like to see sales to him restricted to 
paper he prints in his own plant. 

However, having had an experience 
which includes more than seven 
years selling paper—and more than 
that in buying it—the writer can 
testify that the paper houses do not 
want to mess around with consumer 
business. While a few orders are 
taken direct by greedy paper sales- 
men the industry as a whole cannot 
afford the practice. Why? 

At present the paper merchants 
of New York City can cover 80 per 
cent of the letterpress business by 
calling on fewer than five hundred 
printers. But each of these printers 
has one hundred or more customers. 
To get the same amount of letter- 
press business from consumers as 
the paper houses get from printers 
they would have to make at least a 
hundred sales calls for every one 
they make now, an obvious impos- 
sibility. As Mr. Oswald Marquardt, 
president of Marquardt & Company, 
put it recently “. . . it is to the in- 
terest of the paper merchant to deal 
with the converter because it is the 
economic and natural point of sale.” 


ASK FOR FAIR PROFIT PRICES 

No other industry is going to pro- 
tect our profits unless it can in- 
crease its own earnings by so doing. 
The problem of charging enough 
to make a fair profit is strictly up 
to us. If G.I. Joe comes back ready 
to fight for a price that will give 
him a good profit he will be an asset 
to the industry and tough competi- 
tion for the older salesmen in it. But 
if he comes back with the attitude 
of the salesman (?) who said to his 
boss “Let’s see what we can do to 


Proper Decisions 


MARK THE SUCCESSFUL MAN OF BUSINESS 


BY THOMAS ROY JONES, PRESIDENT 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 





A PRINTER is generally a crafts- 
man, but he is also a man engaged 
in business. The mere fact that a 
man is in business, however, does 
not make him a business man in the 
highest acceptance of that term. 
Unfortunately, there are many who 
drift along, swayed without clear 
purpose by the shifting tide and 
wind of economic changes like a 
boat with no one at the helm. 

There is only one sure mark of 
the successful modern business man 
and that is his ability to make 
proper decisions. These decisions, 
like a sailor’s tacking to port and to 
starboard, must be directed to car- 
rying his craft continually nearer 
his predetermined goal. Practically 
all that a real business man ever 
does is exercise judgment, make de- 
cisions. Subordinates can do every- 
thing else. 

To make the proper decisions a 
printer or any other business man 
must have certain elements to work 
with. The first of these is facts. Too 
often his decisions are made on im- 
pulse, guesswork, personal inclina- 
tions, or prejudices. The basis of 
sound business decisions is always 
facts; facts about his present and 
future market, his facilities, sources 
of supply, his competition. Without 
facts, one is steering in a dream. 

These facts must be viewed in 
a proper perspective, handled with 
constructive imagination and fore- 
sight, applied with an understand- 
ing of human nature, tempered by 
the heat of experience, and finally 
bent to the purposes he has in mind. 
Only then can a man make a proper 
decision, one that will stand the test 
of coming events. 

All of this is just as true whether 
you are selling your product or 
managing your plant. For example, 
I constantly refer to the members 
of our sales staff as business men 
rather than as salesmen. They must 
have not only a comprehensive 
body of facts about their offerings 








and their customers’ needs, and the 
other stable qualities I mentioned 
above aS a business man’s stock 
equipment. They must also be able 
to help their printing customers to 
make proper decisions. Recently I 
had occasion to tell each of our 
“business men” representing our 
company in the field: “You, as a 
business man, are helping business 
men to make decisions. This will 
enable them to plan for the future, 
and enable us to plan to produce 
the equipment they will need.” 

It is always gratifying to note the 
spontaneous enthusiasm and in- 
creased sense of responsibility with 
which any salesman worth his salt 
responds to being regarded and 
treated as a business man. Business 
men now pretty generally recognize 
that facts are necessary for proper 
decisions. It is the interchange of 
information between the buyer and 
the seller that provides these facts. 
Business conducted upon this basis 
will greatly help to reduce the over- 
all cost of our distribution. If this 
thought can become common prac- 
tice throughout American business 
during the next few years, the hope 
of our postwar prosperity, by this 
one thing, will be more assured. 








cut the ‘XYZ’ price” and “I can’t sell 
unless you give me the lowest price, 
and, My God, I gotta eat,” he will 
be little help. 

Come to think of it, why wait for 
G.I. Joe to come back? Let’s begin 
right now to ask the prices we 


should have. There will never be a 
better opportunity than the present 
seller’s market. To quote from Lady 
Macbeth: 
“But screw your courage to the 
sticking place 
And we'll not fail.” 
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Charts and Graphs Give Over-all 


Picture of Costs ee eer 


of the information needed in comparative analysis and subsequent price control @ by A.C. Kiechlin 


OMPARATIVE ANALYSIS is the cor- 
\ nerstone of cost control. To 
effect efficient cost control, 
you must have a yardstick against 
which to compare current results 
and you must know the trend of 
sales, labor, materials, fixed and va- 
riable overhead expense, net profit, 
spendable profit, what you have left 
after the tax is deducted, working 
capital, inventory, and all other op- 
erating elements. 

By means of comparative analysis 
monthly, every element of produc- 
tive and administrative operation 
must be watched carefully to keep 
your costs under rigid control. This 
does not necessarily mean that you 
should keep costs down but that you 
should keep them in profitable ratio 
to sales. No matter how big an ex- 
pense looms on your books, it is in 
order if it helps produce a satisfac- 
tory profit. 


FOREMEN MUST KNOW RESULTS 


One way to make these compara- 
tive analyses is to prepare monthly 
profit and loss statements showing, 
in addition to the current figures, 
cumulative totals for the previous 
twelve months so that you can com- 
pare the current-month ratios with 
prior-period ratios and note the 
trend. Sometimes comparative col- 
umns on a current statement show 
the figures for the same month the 
previous year or for the previous 
month but none of these methods 
provides an over-all picture that 
can be grasped in a jiffy. 

The average printer is primarily 
mechanical-minded, and when he 
no longer works in the plant but 
directs operations from the front 
Office, using efficient administrative 
methods, he must depend to a large 
extent on shop foremen to produce 
efficiently. To attain this objective, 
shop foremen must also be given in- 
formation about the comparative 
results of operations. 

But plant foremen, like printers 
who work with their men, are first 
mechanical-minded. Usually, such 
minds by-pass analysis of operat- 
ing figures because they cannot 
easily grasp the implications hidden 
in all complex mathematical state- 
ments. It is much like a fireman in 
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a power plant trying to determine 
steam poundage or the combustion 
efficiency of fuel by means of intri- 
cate engineering formulas instead 
of easy-to-read gages which auto- 
matically show the results. 


MORE COMPREHENSIVE PICTURE 

Because operating figures must be 
watched from month to month and 
the trends observed carefully today, 
there is real need for a cost control 
gage that will simplify visualiza- 
tion. The graph is that visual aid. 
The mechanical-minded individual, 
and even the analyst conversant 
with accounting, will find that the 
graphic presentations of ratios and 
trends etch a more comprehensive 
picture on the mind in less time 
than tables of abstract figures. 

Trying to dig concrete informa- 
tion out of columns of figures on 
profit and loss statements and bal- 
ance sheets isn’t easy, even when 
the analyst is conversant with ac- 
counting procedure. The composite 
groupings of figures from the books 
and other records do provide a con- 
centrate of operations under vari- 
ous conditions and relationships, 
but the complete picture is not in 
sharp focus. 


Net profit 
5 per cent 


Commercial 
overhead 





30 per cent 


65 per cent 





Production Cost 
Labor, materials 


factory overhead 


The compilation of cost figures 
just to find out what it costs to run 
a business is, in itself, of little value. 
The main value in cost data lies in 
the trends it discloses and the in- 
formation it furnishes for future 
guidance in operation and policy. 
Some printers are strong for ac- 
curate costing but weak in its use 
and this is due largely to the fact 
that they are either unable to ap- 
praise results as shown by the fig- 
ures or too impatient to concentrate 
long enough to absorb the tale they 
tell, and be guided accordingly. 


“SEEING IS BELIEVING" 


The best way to get the story 


across to such printers is the pic- 


ture way. “One picture is worth a 


thousand words,” is a proverb based 
upon “Seeing is believing,” and this 
tested axiom can be injected into 
business analysis through the medi- 
um of the graph. 

There are six types of graphs: 


1. The pie chart, so named be- 


cause it resembles a pie with differ- 


ent sized cuts, is used to convey 


general relationships of parts to the 
whole, such as the percentage of the 


various elements of over-all cost to 


sales. This graph has limitations 
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Labor, materials 
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Commercial overhead 


30 per cent 














Net profit 5 per cent 








Pie chart is not always satisfactory, owing to 360 degrees of circle. The bar chart is shown at right 
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because a circle has 360 degrees, 
while business statistics and pro- 
duction costs are computed on the 
basis of 100 per cent, which means 
that movement around the circle 
must be figured at 3.6 degrees for 
every 1 per cent. However, to show 
sub-divisions of a total and its com- 
ponent parts, a pie chart has merit. 


5. Multi-unit charts. Various sized 
charts of the same kind, such as 
Squares or circles, are used to show 
movement of output, carloadings, 
production costs, or other factors. 
Not recommended for printers. 

6. The line graph or curve chart 
constructed on paper having simple 
mathematical progression, all of the 
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Simple to prepare, the line graph or curve chart shown above provides for easy comparative analysis 


2. The bar chart, a lateral or ver- 
tical rectangle, will serve this pur- 
pose better, the total size figured as 
100 per cent and the relationship of 
component parts to the total based 
upon the operating figures. Width 
of this chart has no significance. 


LINE GRAPH EASY TO PREPARE 

3. The logarithmic or ratio chart 
probably provides the best perspec- 
tive of costs because it shows abso- 
lute and relative values, but it is 
hard to interpret. This type of chart 
is graphed on ratio paper ruled so 
that the graduations decrease as 
the scale is read upward. 

4. Symbol charts. These graphs 
Show men, agricultural products, 
currency, or other symbols in vari- 
ous sizes or quantities to picturize 
the figures they represent. 


squares or other sub-divisions being 
the same size. This is the chart 
most easy to prepare and read. In 
most cases, it is cost control that a 
printer can use most effectively. 
Moreover, it provides for an easy 
comparative analysis between ele- 
ments that are not component parts 
of a whole, such as the comparison 
of actual costs with standards or 
with moving average costs. Other 
type charts could be used for such 
comparisons but the result would be 
too complicated for interpretation. 


LIMIT ELEMENTS ON CHART 

Graphs fall into three constructive 
classifications: 1. The cumulative 
graph in which the figures for the 
current period are added to the 
previous totals so that the readings 
are continuous from one period to 


another. 2. The comparative graph, 
which embraces two or more move- 
ments for analysis, such as sales of 
one period with sales of another 
period, inventory to sales, or prime 
cost to sales. 3. The single purpose 
graph, which covers one costing ele- 
ment, such as plant overhead for 
each of twelve months, or wage cost 
over a number of years. 

Do not record too many elements 
on one graph, because it becomes 
too complicated for easy analysis. 
In construction, the graph is as 
flexible as its scope, which is limit- 
less. It may be any size. The most 
popular sizes for line graphs are 814 
by 11 inches and 18 by 12 inches, 
the latter being more convenient 
where four or more elements are 
charted. However, we advise against 
charting more than four elements 
on one graph because it makes the 
analysis too complicated. 


GRAPH ANY PERIOD OF TIME 


The usual layout is to make the 
horizontal line the quantity- or 
time-line and scale the information 
line vertically, whether in dollars, 
percentages, or other factors. Use 
different colored ink or pencil or 
different type lines, such as solid, 
dot-and-dash, dash, or dot to dif- 
ferentiate the line movement for a 
greater clarity. 

The printer can make up his own 
graphs or have someone in the of- 
fice do so. Keeping them up to date 
takes but little time each week. If 
you wish, you can graph operations 
from week to week, even from day 
to day, as well as from month to 
month and from year to year. Any 
period of time can be graphed for 
any length of time. 


TRENDS ARE EASILY SEEN 


Send production reports to plant 
executives in the form of graphs, 
which these men are more likely to 
understand, study, and absorb, be- 
cause they find it easier to visualize 
cost relationships and trends the 
diagrammatic way than to pore 
over, break down, compute, and re- 
member various mathematic ratios. 

When trying to make comparisons 
or intelligent deductions by means 
of tables of figures covering differ- 
ent periods, the extent of the varia- 
tion is not very clear, even for one 
familiar with standard accounting 
practice. The graph pictures results, 
comparisons, and all trends clearly 
enough to suit anybody. 

Graphs are built upon the figures 
taken from your books or other 
business records, the figures trans- 
lated into lines on graph paper for 
an easy, analytical interpretation. 
Graphs show approximations and 
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are not designed with the mathe- 
matical exactitude of formal ac- 
counting; nevertheless they show 
the comparative relationships and 
trends clearly, which makes them 
invaluable as guides to current and 
future performance. 

Business charting can be used by 
the printer to give data on work 
spoilage, roller expense, quality of 
work, performance records per ma- 
chine or department, payroll, labor 
turnover, budgetary sales versus ac- 
tual sales, earnings to sales over 
any length of time, factory hour 
cost from month to month, com- 
parative costs on offset and letter- 
press equipment, the movement of 
factory hours, or other cost factors. 


MOST PRACTICAL COST TOOL 

In more stable days of prewar 
times, cost analysis, while impor- 
tant, could have been by-passed, 
and many printers did by-pass it 
without dire results. Today and in 
the postwar period, it’s a different 
story. 

For a long time, conditions will 
be in a state of flux and manage- 
ment will be called upon to antici- 
pate many rapid changes in order 
that they may arrange their affairs 
most advantageously. The graph is 
the most practical cost control tool 
for the printer to use in getting a 
comprehensive picture of operating 
movement in jigtime, to help him 
attain maximum costing accuracy 
and forecast operations successfully. 


* * 
This Cobbler’s Kids Have Shoes 


They say that the cobbler’s child 
has no shoes. And in so many cases 
the printer puts himself in the cob- 
bler’s class by failing to take advan- 
tage of his own experience and fa- 
cilities to tell the world about the 
good work he is doing. That’s why it 
is news when a printing trades 
union buys advertising space in the 
trade press to put across a message 
about itself. 

Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America, because of the nature of 
the work done by its skilled mem- 
bers, is one of the most progressive 
trade unions in the entire industry. 
It should therefore be no surprise to 
hear that ALA has contracted for 
page ads in the trade press, and will 
use the space to help sell the union 
and the offset-lithograph process to 
the men who make up the graphic 
arts industry. 

Nevertheless, we salute the Amal- 
gamated Lithographers of America, 
whose ad appears this month on 
page 2, for making a step in the 
right direction. 
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Among the local clubs which have 
made the International Association 
of Printing House Craftsmen what 
it is today, the New York club holds 
a leading place. And among the 
many steady boosters who have kept 
the New York club near the top for 
so many years, Henry Kanegsberg 
is one of the steadiest. 

Mr. Kanegsberg, secretary of the 
Blanchard Press, one of New York 
City’s largest printing firms, was 
one of the men with whom the late 
Melvin O. Menaige discussed the 
organization of a club for foremen 
and superintendents of printing 
plants in the New York area in 
1909. While he was unable, because 
of overtime work, to attend the first 
meeting, which was held on Sep- 
tember 2, 1909, Mr. Kanegsberg 
did attend the next meeting, held on 
October 19, and thus was one of 
those men who were privileged to 
become charter members of the 
New York club. 

He worked on various commit- 
tees, was elected secretary, vice- 
president, and then, in 1920, be- 
came president of the New York 
club. That same year he served asa 
delegate-at-large to the first con- 
vention of the International Asso- 
ciation which was held in Washing- 
ton. He helped organize the Newark 
and Albany clubs. 

That record alone would qualify 
Mr. Kanegsberg for inclusion in 
The Inland Printer series of ‘‘Top- 
Flight Craftsmen.” But he lays claim 
to the title for another reason, be- 
cause this month he ends fifty years 
of service with the Blanchard Press. 

Born in Jersey City in 1873, he 
got his start in the printing industry 
at the ripe old age of fifteen. It was 
in 1888 that he became an appren- 
tice in the plant of Charles H. Lud- 
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wig, Reade Street, New York City. | 
The industrial revolution had got | 
under way to the extent that he re- 
ceived $3.00 for a sixty-hour week 
while he was serving that appren- | 
ticeship in the composing room. 
He made one more stop—joining 
Cook and Smith in 1891—before he | | 
joined the Blanchard Press in 1894 
as atwo-thirder. In 1897 he became 
assistant to Foreman Charles West, 
and in 1903 became foreman [that | 
was before the writer of this sketch 
was born!]. In 1912 he became the 
superintendent of the plant, and in 
1919 was elected secretary of the 
Blanchard Press. Thus, he can cele- 
brate two events this year—the 
Golden anniversary of his career 
with the Blanchard Press, and the | 
Silver anniversary of his becoming | 
a member of the firm. | 
Mr. Kanegsberg is a great be- | 
liever in the Craftsman Movement. | 
He says: “Every executive should 
join the Craftsman Movement as_ | 
the meetings are helpful in more 
ways than one. I attribute a great 
part of my success to what I have | 
learned through these meetings.’’ | 
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sent for this department 


will also be answered by mail 
if you send a stamped envelope. 
Answers will be kept confidential 


if you so desire 


BY EUGENE ST. JOHN 


IMPRINTING NAME PLATES 

We are in receipt of the following re- 
quest which we quote to you in the hope 
you may be able to furnish the desired 
information. Your letter will be sent 
direct to the company making the in- 
quiry. “We are desirous of obtaining 
equipment to mark small name plates 
with a few words of printing. We wish 
to operate this equipment ourselves and 
to do the work economically and in 
very small quantities, since the printing 
would have to be changed in quantities 
from 10 to 500 units. Printing either 
on metal plates or plastic would be ac- 
ceptable. The rubber type method has 
been investigated but has not been 
found to give sufficient accuracy for 
neat appearance.” We will deeply ap- 
preciate any information pertaining to 
equipment you are able to suggest which 
will meet this company’s needs or any 
reference to other authoritative sources 
where we may obtain any additional 
information. 

With some practice, experienced 
pressmen may print rubber type as 
small as 6 point on metal and plas- 
tic sheets on platen presses. The 
platen must be parallel to the form. 
Light impression and suitable ink 
are also required. 

In order to print from regular 
metal forms, the lines of type must 
be carefully justified; that is, all of 
the same length. The furniture and 
quoins should be the best so that 
the forms may be locked—not tight, 
but so that the type may be pushed 
out with the fingers. The chase next 
is placed in the platen press with- 
out jarring. The entire form is then 
underlaid with a sheet of medium 
thick chipboard so that any differ- 
ence in the height of individual 
units of the form will be taken up 
by the chipboard when the form is 
squeezed against the plate at im- 
pression. The plate is fed onto the 
bare platen. Any necessary leveling 
of low units in the form is by un- 
derlay. Just barely enough squeeze 
to print is used and the platen must 
be parallel to the form. The ink- 
maker can supply suitable ink. 
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Much of this imprinting on metal 
and plastic plates is done on offset 
(litho) transfer presses, fitted with 
the regular offset blanket. The cuts 
are made so that as in offset print- 
ing the image reads correct to the 
eye or, aS commonly termed, in the 
positive instead of in the negative. 
Ample ink distribution and suitable 
ink are very important. An advan- 
tage of this method is that the cuts 
will last for years with proper care, 
many cuts now in use being twenty 
and more years old. 

The foregoing methods are in wide 
use for short runs on name plates, 
dials, and similar jobs. 

For sizable jobs and long runs the 
standard offset press is the medium 
used and the finest of richly inked 
specimens are obtained from trans- 
fers from intaglio engraved plates. 

The war created a great demand 
for this work, much of which will 
continue after the duration. Besides 
many novelties on plastics are com- 
ing into vogue, such as the book- 
marks on plastic with which the 
reader stabs the book at the page 
where he stopped reading. 

Needless to say, it behooves the 
printer to look into the possibilities 
embodied in printing on plastics. 
The inkmakers have interesting in- 
formation on the subject. 

It is customary to protect the 
print on plastic or metal plate with 
a clear or flat lacquer, which com- 
monly is applied over a suitable 
black ink in an hour or two. Most 
colored inks require a little more 
time and have a tendency to run if 
not completely dry. 


OLD STUNT REVIVED 

One of our readers has sent in a 
copy of a very old stunt revived. A 
single-color newspaper stereo was 
printed in a number of colors in 
register on a platen press by using 
stencilled friskets attached to the 
grippers to obtain selective colors. 





EMERY CLOTH UNDER GRIPPERS 

Will you please give me your opinion 
on the use of emery cloth under the 
grippers on a cylinder press? In running 
a color job of any quantity I always use 
it. My argument is that with emery 
cloth under the grippers, held in place 
by the clamps, the same amount of ten- 
sion is always retained, even with the 
tumbler resting on the stop, where I al- 
ways place it when setting grippers. 

I ran a job the other day, just an or- 
dinary register through the sheet with 
border rules registering and with brand 
new grippers, and did not use emery 
cloth. The result was that after 30,000 
impressions the drawsheet under the 
grippers was worn considerably and as 
much as two points variation showed on 
the finish of the job as compared with 
the register at the start. 

I have been criticized for using the 
emery cloth as an advocate of an an- 
tique method. I will admit that I have 
used it for the last thirty years and do 
not feel safe on a register job without it. 
What do you say as to its use? Have you 
anything to offer as a substitute? What 
do the pressmen in the larger cities do 
to overcome this wear from grippers 
and consequent change in register? 

Emery cloth and sandpaper under 
the grippers are useful makeshifts 
when the grippers are worn, but are 
not generally used under new grip- 
pers or those not badly worn. In 
setting the grippers, place two strips 
of the paper to be run between the 
tumbler and the stop. In testing the 
set of the individual gripper on the 
drawsheet place one strip of paper 
to be run under it. Next, with the 
two strips still held between tumbler 
and stop, set the individual gripper 
to hold one strip. Repeat for each 
gripper. The tumbler and the stop 
should not be separated by more 
than a manila drawsheet on a reg- 
ister job. 

As the gripper bite should be lim- 
ited, the sheet should not extend 
over edge of cylinder more than a 
nonpareil. 

When running register work on 
one or more presses, the grippers 
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and the guides should be in the same 
positions during the successive trips 
of the sheet through the press or 
presses and the gripper bite also 
should be the same. 

When using emery cloth with worn 
grippers until new ones may be in- 
stalled, it is not necessary to clamp 
the strip of abrasive. The drawsheet 
may be cut from under the gripper 
and the strip of abrasive sheet glued 
on the sheet next below the draw- 
sheet. Some extend the glued strip 
over the edge of the cylinder but it 
is doubtful if this is necessary al- 
though it may be a safeguard. 

Note that the paragraph above 
on setting the grippers applies only 
to presses with T-head or tumbler 
gripper movement. 


INK FAILS TO FOLLOW THE ROLLER 

On our job cylinder presses we have 
been having trouble getting the ink to 
work down in the fountain. We use 
black ink most of the time. In the eve- 
ning we wash the roller and cover the 
ink with oiled paper. We have tried 
not washing the roller but still the ink 
would not work down. We can stir it 
down in the fountain and it will work 
all right for a time, then it will com- 
mence to hang on the blade, and not 
follow the roller. We wrote our ink 
house and they sent us some ink they 
said would work down but it is no bet- 
ter. Can we treat the blade so the ink 
will not hang to it or is it still the fault 
of the ink? It does not seem to make 
any difference how the fountain is set, 
either to feed a little or much ink. 

We are sending you the name of 
the suppliers of ink fountain agita- 
tors, standard equipment to over- 
come this trouble. Meanwhile, try 
adding a longer ink or long varnish 
to your present ink which is evi- 
dently too short for use on these 
job cylinder presses. 


EMBOSSING AND THERMOGRAPHY 

We received a sample to try out for 
platen press embossing. We have en- 
countered difficulty in embossing a type 
form. The paper is embossed inward 
instead of outward as it should be. 
Please let us know full details. If addi- 
tional equipment is necessary, please 
tell us what is needed. 

In order to emboss a type form it 
is customary to have an electro 
made and then make a die from the 
electro. Next copies printed from 
the electro are embossed by means 
of the die in conjunction with a 
force die on the platen. 

A less costly process, variously 
termed thermography, raised letter 
printing, and imitation embossing, 
is popular. 

We are sending you list of sup- 
pliers of embossing dies and ther- 
mographic equipment. 
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DISAPPEARANCE OF THE DESIGN On 
occasions, the lithographic design 
may be obliterated for one or more of 
the following reasons; faulty transfer 
rollers defective or wrongly adjusted, 
too strong a pull, dusty papers, un- 
suitable additions to either the ink or 
the water, and the use of too much 
dampening water. In the case of the 
last-mentioned difficulty, a cure may 
be effected by the washing ofthe plate 
and the use of a suitable transfer black 
ink. 

CT BEADING This might result from the 
use of too fluid an ink. Then heavier- 
bodied and tackier ink should be sub- 
stituted. If beading occurs in a second 
color when large solids are over- 
printed, it may be necessary to apply 
the second color before first has dried 
hard. 


C] BLEEDING With sensitive inks such as 

the yellow lakes and green lakes, this 

difficulty may result when some com- 

pounds—caustic soda, for instance— 

are added to the dampening water or 

to the inks. An ink normally fast to 

water may thus be rendered soluble. 

Nothing should be added to the dam- 

pening water, and the inks should be 
prepared according to formulas. 


C] CONSISTENCY It is highly important 

that the inks be of the right consis- 
tency. If an ink is too thin, filling-up 
may occur, drying may be prevented, 
or the plate may be damaged. If too 
thick an ink is used, picking of the 
paper may result. Great care should 
be exercised in the addition of sub- 
stances for the thinning or thickening 
of the inks. 


CT] DAMPENING WATER The water used 
on the offset press should be pure and 
clean; no chemicals should be added. 


‘a DRYING OF THEINK The papers differ 
widely in their capacity for absorbing 
inks, hence the inks must be suited to 
the papers used. Paste driers are pre- 
ferred to liquid driers because the lat- 
ter tend to make the print tacky. The 
choice of driers is an important mat- 
ter, and the offset printer needs the 
assistance of the inkmaker in making 

his selections. 


CT] INK IN THE CAN Ink remaining in the 

can should be leveled with a spatula 
and covered with wax-paper, or else 
it will quickly dry up. The can should 
then be kept closed in a room where 
an even temperature prevails. 


‘a EMULSION FORMATION An emulsion 

—a slimy mixture of oil, grease, and 
water — is sometimes formed when 
too much dampening water is used. 
This emulsion may cover the entire 
plate and give the print the appear- 
ance of fading; it may also cause ton- 
ing. When an emulsion has formed, 
the plate should be washed and the 
dampening water should be examined 
to see whether it is still suitable for 
use; it may be necessary to change it 
for fresh water. 
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FASTNESS TO RUBBING If too much 
drier is added, the ink may rub of 
easily. Particularly in the case of th: 
first color, the amount of drier shouij 
be kept as small as possible. It is no; 
necessary to add driers to natural. 
drying colors such as chrome yelloy, 
Subsequent printings should be mad 
before the previous ink has set hatd, 
If this has not occurred, it may be ad. 
visable to overprint the first color 
with a good drying varnish. You 
second print may then be made a 
soon as the varnish has sufficient ad. 
hesion but before it has completely 
dried. 

FILLING-UP OF SCREEN This often 
occurs when dusty papers are printed 
and is most apparent when a fin 
screen is employed. Either a stronger 
varnish should be added, or the plate 
should be reétched. 

FIXING THE PLATE In order to make 
them stand up well on long runs, 
copied or transferred offset plates 
should be fixed with a suitable com. 
pound. A plate thus treated will prin 
clean throughout the run. 
GREASINESS When several color 
have been printed on top of each 
other, it sometimes happens that the 
second or third has a greasy shine, 
The addition of finely ground French 
chalk to the first color will preven 
this undesirable effect. 

MAKEREADY OF INKS The selection 
of reducers, like that of driers, de. 
pends upon the quality of the printing 
papers. Ink-makers in lithographic 
fields have produced thinners suit 
able for use with the different grades 
of paper. 

ODOR OF INKS Every offset ink has: 
typical smell due to the varnish con. 
stituents. This odor disappears during 
the drying process unless the ink has 
been improperly prepared. So when 
wrapping-papers for foodstuffs are to 
be printed, great care must be exer 
cised in the use of chemicals. So- 
called siccatives and other ingredients 
with disagreeable smells must never 
be used. The air should have free 
access to the printed sheets in order to 
insure good drying; for the same rez 
son, the paper should not be stacked 
high. The moisture always present ia 
paper reacts with the inks and de 
velops an unpleasant odor in a high 
stack of paper. 

PENETRATION OF INK A greasy resi: 
due is sometimes found on the surface 
of close-textured, hard-sized papers 
because the ink has not penetrated. 
Very finely ground French chalk 
should be added to assist penetration. 
Lard, grease, or mineral oil shoul 
not be added under any circum: 
stances, otherwise the ink will never 
dry and the resultant prints will offse: 
easily. When porous and soft-sized 
papers are being used, the ink pene: 
trates too quickly. It is then advisable 
to add not only reducer and drier but 
also some strong varnish. 
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REGISTER DIFFERENCES Register dif- 
ferences occur chiefly when rough and 
natural stock is being printed. The 
difficulty may be overcome by stretch- 
ing the paper. This is best done by 
running the paper through the press 
with the damping rollers working as 
under printing conditions but without 
any ink. When sized papers are being 
used, it is advantageous to under- 
print them with a good underprinting 
varnish. The paper, of course, must be 
printed in the correct direction, and 
humidity of air in the pressroom 
and stockroom should be constant. 
RUBBER BLANKET If the blanket is not 
sufficiently tight or if it is not rec- 
tangular in shape, it has a tendency to 
rub on the printing plate, which re- 
sults in filling-in or toning. When a 
very long run has been made, the de- 
sign can sometimes be observed em- 
bossed on the blanket. This is caused 
by the slight but continued pressure 
resulting from the microscopic thick- 
ness of the coagulated layer of bi- 
chromated albumin on the printing 
plate, together with the thickness of 
the ink. In rare cases such as this, the 
blanket must be changed, and the old 
one cleaned and dried. 


RUBBING OF INK This difficulty 
usually arises on soft-sized papers 
with a loose-fiber structure. The spe- 
cial varnishes and shorteners may be 
required. The maintenance of a con- 
stant temperature in the pressroom 
is also of great importance. 


SHOWING THROUGH This flaw is 
not an uncommon occurrence when 
thin, porous papers are printed. The 
unpleasant effects resulting from show- 
ing through can best be prevented by 
printing with a highly concentrated 
ink. No grease or oil should be added, 
but a high percentage of drier is ad- 
vantageous. However, it is not always 
possible to use an ink of sufficiently 
strong consistency ona porous paper; 
in this case, it is advisable to create 
an artificial printing surface by the 
use of a varnish. Showing through 
sometimes occurs when doubletone 
inks are being used, especially when 
photogravure effects are simulated by 
toning. The more intense the double- 
tone effect is, and the more ink that is 
applied in printing, the greater will 
be the danger of showing through, 
particularly if the paper is very por- 
ous. The higher the paper is stacked, 
the more the ink will penetrate owing 
to rising temperature. When double- 
tone inks are used, it is advisable to 
pull proofs and to examine them. It 
may also be remarked that the two 
sides of the paper may produce quite 
different shades of color with the 
same doubletone ink; hence is is well 
to observe carefully which side of the 
paper is being printed, if consistent 
results are to be looked for. 

STRETCHING OF PAPERS When very 
complicated and fine register work is 
being produced, particularly with 





rough and unglazed papers, it is ad- 
visable to run the stock through the 
machine for the purpose of stretching 
it. This operation should be carried 
out with the damping rollers running 
so that the paper may be moistened 
before the actual printing. 


SMUDGING OF DRIED INK If this hap- 
pens on hard, non-porous papers, it is 
due to the fact that the ink was thinned 
down too much so that its adhesive 
power was thereby reduced; another 
cause is the initial lack of sufficient 
drier in the ink. In the case of soft- 
sized, absorbent papers, the varnish 
is sometimes absorbed, leaving the 
color pigment on the surface. Over- 
printing with special drying varnish 
helps. In any case of doubt, a trial 
print should be made and examined 
until it is quite dry. 


SPOTS These occasionally develop 
when second or subsequent colors are 
being printed. When the first down 
color dries too hard, spots are likely 
to result. Rubbing them over with 
magnesia will help. 


TACKINESS A finished print is likely 
to be tacky when liquid siccatives and 
gloss varnish are employed. This dif- 
ficulty can be overcome by application 
of a paste drier. 


TONING Some of the causes of toning 
are the following: incorrect stretching 
of the rubber blanket and consequent 
rubbing on the plate, slipping of the 
rollers over each other, too much ink, 
too heavy printing pressure, forma- 
tion of an emulsion, too thin inks, and 
too much printing oil. Thus before 
any adjustments are made to either 
the ink or dampening water, the 
above faults should be looked for. If 
the cause of the trouble is not then 
apparent, a suitable anti-toner may 
render good service by dissolving in- 
gredients causing the toning. 


UNDERPRINTING The smudging of 
soft-sized, absorbent papers may be 
prevented by underprinting, which 
will ensure freedom from powdering. 
This may also be necessary in the case 
of porous cardboard. Exceptionally 
thin ink should be used in doing the 
underprinting. This will prevent the 
constituents of the varnish from being 
absorbed away from the color pig- 
ment and will produce a uniform sur- 
face coating. After this is done, a 
strong ink may be used in the print- 
ing. Underprinting is very important 
in the production of good printing 
upon porous materials. 


UNDERPRINTING GOLD WORK 
Specially prepared bronzing varnish 
is well recommended for gold print- 
ing, with underprinting of this 
preparation with another ink in the 
case of the absorbent papers to pre- 
vent the gold-underprinting ink from 
penetrating too rapidly. Use a slow- 
running press with a free supply of 
ink. 


























































































“HOT WAX CARBONIZING" PROCESS 
We have experienced considerable 
complaint from our customers on our 
carbon jobs recently, due to the ink dry- 
ing out. We believe that the hot car- 
bonizing process might be the answer 
to our problem and we would appreciate 
detailed information on this process. 

We have found that subletting the 
carbonizing to outside concerns does not 
work out satisfactorily and we prefer to 
do the work ourselves. In our present 
setup the ink is heavy and has to be 
agitated by hand constantly during the 
runs which mount into the many thou- 
sands, so you can understand our con- 
cern to hit upon a process which will 
speed production and at the same time 
satisfy our customers. 

The hot wax process is protected 
by patent. Herewith are its salient 
factors which contain suggestions 
which you may, with your inkmaker, 
apply to your problem. 

The work is done on regular flat- 
bed automatically fed presses. The 
best work is done on coated two 
sides writing; the next best on the 
smoothest of the regular bonds and 
ledgers. The hot process is superior 
also on less favorable papers. It was 
suggested by the method in use by 
manufacturers of carbon papers in 
which the hot wax carbon is rolled 
on the paper by a heated cylinder 
after which the paper passes under 
a cold cylinder which sets the wax 
ink. The basic idea governs hot wax 
carbonizing on the press. 

The flatbed press has a heated 
fountain equipped with the stand- 
ard fountain ink agitator and, to 
withstand the uniform high tem- 
perature maintained on the press 
with an electric heating system, syn- 
thetic rollers are used. When start- 
ing work, the carbon ink is heated 
and heated wax in the quantity 
suitable to the paper about to be 
printed is added to the ink and the 
mixture placed in the heated foun- 
tain. The press heating system also 
is put into operation so that print- 
ing proceeds as usual. Stereotype 
plates are commonly used in the 
form. In ticklish folding problems 
perforating rules are carried in the 
form to render hand folding easier 
without smearing or smudging. Va- 
rious padding makeshifts are util- 
ized to keep pressure off the car- 
bonized areas when the clamp of 
the paper cutting machine comes 
down on the lift. 


STICKING FROM FAULTY DRYING 


We had a large shipment of labels 
returned to us as shown by the enclosed 
samples. We have printed this order 
for this customer several times so are at 
a loss to know what caused these bands 
to stick. Our cutter tells us they jogged 
nicely and were apparently dry when 
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cut. We are inclined to believe that, 
after cutting, the stacks were stuck and 
the job could have been saved had our 
packers noticed they were stuck and 
broken them apart at the time. We be- 
lieve some error was made in the ink, 
perhaps the wrong kind of drier used 
rather than the dark brown ink applied 
too heavy. We are having to reprint 
this and would like to locate the trou- 
ble before doing so. We are enclosing 
a prepaid envelope to help you make 
your usual prompt reply. 

In reviewing the trouble a num- 
ber of unfavorable factors stand 
out. The job was turned out in the 
recent almost-unprecedented con- 
tinued period of high temperature 
and relative humidity during which 
faulty drying might be anticipated 
unless prevented by precautions. 

For some reason not stated, per- 
haps for easier feeding, the job was 
printed on the wrong (wire) instead 
of the right (felt) side of the sheet 
on this one-side print and thus 
carried more ink than necessary. 

The form consists of a line of me- 
dium heavy type and three rules 
each progressively much, very much 


CALENDARS ON SILK 


Before the war we did a very large 
business in commercial calendars but 
since the Paper Control over here (Eng- 
land) has placed very severe restric- 
tions on manufacture and distribution, 
we have for the duration ceased pro- 
duction. When we start up again we 
should like to print a proportion of our 
calendars on silk, which is already be- 
ing done, to our knowledge, by two firms 
in this country. We thought it best to 
contact you for the latest information 
on this type of printing. 

We should be greatly obliged if you 
could put us in touch with anyone on 
your side who specializes in machinery 
for this class of work. Also it would 
greatly help if you could answer the 
following questions: 1. What is the best 
printing process for this class of work? 
2. Is the silk specially finished? 3. How 
is it fed into the machine? 4. What inks 
are used? 

The leading producers of calen- 
dars in America state that calendars 


are not printed on silk in sufficient 
volume to warrant special equip- 
ment. The work is done on open flat- 
bed presses in the regular way, us- 
ing ordinary job printing ink. All 
sorts of silk and satin may be used. 
The textile may be fed through 
alone or it may be supported on 
a sheet of paper or cardboard as it 
passes through the press. 

If the volume warranted, the tex- 
tile could be fed from the roll as on 
tape and ribbon presses. For reg- 
ister work in color on rotary ma- 
chines, the textile should be held 
stationary until the several color 
cylinders have printed on it. Our 
suggestion would be to consult the 
manufacturers of the machines for 
printing on textiles and the ink- 
makers on your side, who would 
know of any special equipment in 
use over there for printing such cal- 
endars on silk. 
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heavier than the type. The heavier 
rules require correspondingly heav- 
ier overlays, which were omitted in 


makeready and so again more ink 
than necessary was carried. Desir- 
able inking on the scant side was 
impossible. 

A way around, to mix the brown 
deeper in shade and so use less of 
it, could have been used. 

The edges of the sheets in the lift 
are welded together by the dull pa- 
per-cutting machine knife and of 
course this contributed considerably 
to the sticking. 

Finally, as you state, the lifts 
were not rolled and winded after 
the cutting was done. 

In addition to the precautions 
above suggested it is helpful to sur- 
print the dark brown ink on the 
first down color when it is set just 
enough to be handled without its 
smearing—not bone dry. 

Paste drier should be used in the 
first down color and cobalt drier in 
the dark brown. 


LINEUP AND REGISTER EQUIPMENT 


What methods are available for ac- 
curate and rapid lineup and register of 
book forms? These forms are of two 
types: one all-electro mounted on pat- 
ent base, the second mixed type and 
electros with some pages having run- 
ning heads set on slugs and the balance 
of the page made up of electros. We 
will appreciate any suggestions and the 
names of manufacturers of lineup aids. 

The very best available equipment 
consists of lineup and register ta- 
bles. Layout paper is another help- 
ful accessory. 
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"In the Days That Wuz''—Professional Jealousy 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 
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Work Simplification Modernizes 
Plant Methods 


tion of unnecessary steps and fo simplify those steps that cannot be eliminated @ B Y Edward Nymarh 


HY BOTHER about being effi- 
W exze It is possible those 

fellows are right who say, 
“It’s a lot of horseradish. It might 
be okay for big automobile com- 
panies who use production lines but 
it won’t work in our case.” 

And then along comes Douglas 
C. McMurtrie at our third district 
conference and says: “Printing is 
growing up. It can no longer be run 
as a rule-of-thumb enterprise. It is 
a project with great technological 
complications, and is getting more 
complicated each day. The only way 
we can succeed is to find out what 
we are doing and why, and control 
all operations.” And that is the pur- 
pose of Work Simplification, to find 
out WHY and HOW. 


JOBS MUST BE REAL 

But first let us examine more 
thoroughly what happens if we do 
become super-efficient. On the sur- 
face it might seem that we would 
be eliminating thousands of jobs 
that must be provided for men and 
women released from the armed 
services and from war industries 
when this mighty conflict is over. 
There will be a big temptation to 
feather-bed and spread the work 
simply to provide jobs, but if you 
do, mark my words, you will end up 
in the same boat with the 716 other 
printing houses in Canada which 
have had to fold up and call it a day 
during the past ten years. 


THE WORLD'S BIGGEST MARKET 


Why? Because such methods will 
increase your production costs and 
therefore will increase prices which 
in turn will lower purchasing power. 
Fewer sales will be made. Before 
long our whole business structure 
will tumble and we will again be 
facing depression years. From the 
viewpoint of your company and my 
company we would imperil our com- 
petitive position, we would tie up 
greater amounts of working capital 
for the goods produced, and event- 
ually ruin our business opportuni- 
ties entirely. 

On the other hand, by reducing 
our cost of manufacture we begin 
a cycle that leads to lowered sell- 
ing prices, in turn placing our prod- 


uct within the reach of greater 
numbers of people, creating more 
sales, more demand for the product, 
with the result that more people 
have to be employed to meet that 
demand. 

It’s still a lot of horseradish. It’s 
still all right for the big automobile 
companies or anyone else selling to 
the general public. But we’re differ- 
ent. We sell to comparatively few. 
We sell to the business man and it 
ends there. He can’t make a resale 
on our product. Can’t he? Every ar- 
ticle sold, and I don’t care what it 
is, includes the cost of advertising, 
purchase order forms, production 
control forms, shipping memos, de- 
livery receipt slips, invoices, and the 
hundred and one records that must 
be kept to maintain a business. Yes, 
we the printers have indirectly the 
largest market in the world—any- 





Supervisor of Industrial Engineering at 
Crain Printers, Ottawa, Canada, Ed- 
ward Nymark has established there a 
wage incentive plan, employe merit 
rating, and job evaluation programs. 
He was trained at Standard Register 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, after having 
apprenticed himself through three divi- 
sions of Crain Printers. A realization 
that "'the human problem is as great 
if not greater than the mechanical" 
caused him to study psychology, which 
he feels is most important to the man 
interested in industrial engineering 











Industrial engineer recommends a study of the why and 


how of each step of each operation to bring about elimina- 


one that purchases an article of any 
kind. 

But does increasing productivity 
actually increase purchasing power? 
Let’s say we’re printing a thousand 
letterheads. Let’s call the working 
force Joe. For the sake of simplifi- 
cation, we'll say that Joe gets all 
the money that goes into the cost of 
the letterheads. Joe gets a dollar an 
hour. In an hour he produces a 
thousand letterheads. In a competi- 
tive market the most that the buyer 
will pay for them is a dollar. And he 
pays that with a grouch. He says, 
“Don’t come back tomorrow. We’ve 
heard of some guy over in Hull who 
sells them for ninety cents.” 


MODERNIZING JOE 


The buyer has the letterheads; 
Joe gets the dollar. The Company 
gets nothing and it certainly can’t 
carry on business that way. Pretty 
soon there might be another Joe 
looking for a job. However, man- 
agement goes into conference and 
comes out with the answer: “To 
stay in business we’ve got to invest 
more money. Joe isn’t fitted out 
right to print letterheads. He walks 
around collecting the materials. He 
waits for stock or a press okay. His 
presses are antiquated and labori- 
ous. He doesn’t produce enough let- 
terheads. We must modernize Joe.” 

Before long Joe gets a big sur- 
prise. His materials are always at 
hand. His presses are up to date and 
at the end of an hour, with less ef- 
fort, he has produced not one thou- 
sand letterheads, but double that 
quantity. 


NEW CAPITAL, BIGGER WAGES 


Management can now afford to 
say to the buyer, “Forget that guy 
over in Hull. We can produce two 
thousand letterheads at seventy- 
five cents a thousand.” The buyer 
of course will grab them up, man- 
agement grabs at the dollar and a 
half, and can now afford to give Joe 
a raise. 

Is it a bed-time story? Dr. Carl 
Snyder through the researches of a 
life-time has absolutely proved sta- 
tistically that wages go up in strict 
proportion to the increasing invest- 
ment of new capital as well as the 
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increasing installation of new ma- 
chinery and new power. 

Increased purchasing power is 
gained: 1. Through lowered product 
cost. 2. Through increased earnings, 
which brings us to the conclusion 
that increased productivity creates 
increased purchasing power. And 
it’s the only thing that really does. 

Does increasing productivity mean 
speeding up and working harder, or 
does it mean making an automaton 
out of a worker? The answer is NO 
in either case. 

Anyone whose conception of effi- 
ciency includes the maximum use 
of both hands and both feet and a 
broom placed so the operator can 
wiggle and sweep the floor at the 
same time is doomed to failure. 

We increase productivity by de- 
veloping the one best way of doing 
the work through eliminating un- 
necessary work and simplifying that 
work which we must do. In order to 
accomplish this we must have the 
understanding and codperation of 
every individual who has anything 
whatever to do with the work. Thus, 
our first problem becomes a human 
one rather than mechanical. 


NEW TRICKS FOR OLD 

We shall have to break down old 
habits. We shall have to teach old 
workers new tricks. And there are 
two outstanding human faults that 


we must understand if we expect to 
attain our objective: 1. It is human 
nature to resist change. 2. It is hu- 
man nature to resent criticism. 

For instance: The first cast-iron 
plow invented was rejected by the 
farmers under the theory that cast- 
iron poisoned the ground and stim- 
ulated the growth of weeds. 

In Germany it was proved by ex- 
perts that if trains went at the 
great speed of 15 miles an hour, 
blood would spurt from travelers’ 
noses, and they would suffocate go- 
ing through tunnels. 

And so on. 

About resentment to criticism I 
need say little. Ask yourself what 
your own reactions are when some- 
one criticizes you. 


STUDY FUNDAMENTAL ECONOMICS 
In setting up a program to reduce 
costs and increase productivity our 
first obligation then is to under- 
stand these underlying philosophies 
of modern management, the funda- 
mental economics in back of such 
problems as the introduction of 
labor saving machinery, the funda- 
mental facts of “Where will contin- 
ued profits to us come from?” and 
“What is our industrial goal?” Every 
man should be given a good back- 
ground in his own industry, his own 
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company, its policies, practices, and 
plans. He must be taught the funda- 
mentals of good management. 

With all this background we are 
ready to start actual work on at- 
tempting to increase production. 

In approaching the improvement 
of any given work the first thing 
that must be done is to gather to- 
gether all the information related 
to the job you wish to improve. And 
that doesn’t mean sitting back in 
your office and “remembering” what 
the job consists of—it means taking 
your pencil and paper and going 
out there and marking down every 
single solitary thing that happens 
when that job is being done. This 
is called Process Chart construction. 


CHART PRESENTS PROBLEMS 


Process charts can be very compli- 
cated but they can also be very 
simple. I would suggest to you that 
it will be sufficient to record in a 
vertical column the sequence of tke 
operations as they are being per- 
formed and to keep a rough record 
of the distance in feet when any 
travelling is done. 

It should be recognized from the 
beginning that the process chart 
is only a means of presenting the 
problem and is not in any sense a 
method of solving the problem. The 
matter of presentation, however, is 
more important than might at first 
be realized. Any problem may be 
more easily solved if the problem 
itself is clearly stated. Most prob- 
lems are difficult only because they 
are not thoroughly understood. 


NOT SPEEDING-UP PROCESS 

You might ask, “Why go to all 
the trouble of breaking down the 
job so completely?” There are two 
reasons: 

1. Some of you are going to get 
quite a surprise when you find out 
of what the job actually does con- 
sist. It’s funny how individuals can 
add to and change methods over a 
period of time until they no longer 
resemble the original method. 

2. Each job consists of three major 
divisions: a. The Make-Ready—get- 
ting your tools and materials into 
proper working position. b. The Do— 
the actual performance of the work 
that adds the value to the product. 
c. The Put-Away—cleaning up and 
returning tools to their positions. 

The first and the third divisions 
add no value to the product and yet 
it is generally true that much more 
time is spent on Make-Ready and 
Put-Away than on Do. 

When this information has been 
gathered, our next step is to develop 
the new method. When doing this 
we must remember Work Simplifi- 


cation is not a process of speeding 
up. When we add a man to our pay- 
roll, we are purchasing from him 
that which he has to sell—human 
effort. He can only expend so much 
effort in a given period of time. If 
part of this is spent on ineffective 
or unnecessary motions it is sheer 
waste. If part of it is spent using 
inferior tools or waiting for ma- 
terials, it is sheer waste. Therefore, 
it is our responsibility to develop a 
new method to get the maximum 
utilization of the effort purchased 
from our people. 

To do this we must question every 
element of work we have recorded 
on our chart with the object of 
eliminating it, combining it with 
another operation, or simplifying it. 
Nine times out of ten analysis is 
started with the third step, simpli- 
fication. Everybody likes to make 
gadgets and devise new methods but 
in too many cases we have simpli- 
fied an operation which in reality 
should be eliminated. 


QUESTION EACH STEP OF JOB 


So that we do not become guilty 
of this error I suggest the use of six 
questions when planning our new 
method. 

1. Why should the work be done? 

2. What is to be done? 

The answers to Why and What 
help us to see that often we can 
eliminate the whole operation or 
some part of it. 

3. Where is the work to be done? 

4. When is the work to be done? 

5. Who is to do the work? 

Here we are trying to change the 
sequence and combine operations, 
thus eliminating double handling 
and all the excessive transportation 
between work stations. 

6. How is the work to be done? 

Now, and only now, is the time to 
simplify the operations. No changes 
should be made until every step in 
the operation as it is now being per- 
formed has been questioned in this 
manner. 


STREAMLINE FLOW OF WORK 

After every operation in a depart- 
ment has been so analyzed, we are 
then ready to develop the new lay- 
out. We make a scale drawing of the 
department and cut templates to 
represent every piece of equipment 
required in that department. By 
placing the templates so your flow 
of work is streamlined and gets 
through the department with the 
least amount of movement, and 
therefore in the shortest period of 
time, you will effect great savings. 
One simple way to visualize this is 
to draw a line following the route 
the present process takes and then 
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attempt to cut out all back tracking 
and tangent movements. 

Material handling and movement 
increases cost, but adds no value to 
the product. So every phase of the 
movement of materials should be 
given careful scrutiny with a view 
to eliminating or simplifying exist- 
ing methods. 

So far our emphasis has been on 
making the improvements. We have 


ments, the mental and the physical 
demands, responsibilities, and the 
working conditions which will con- 
front the man who is to do the job. 
(See Figure 2.) 

These controls are within the 
range of supervision’s capabilities 
and are essential to effective con- 
trol. Further controls are the Time 
Standards and the Wage Incentive 
Plans but they are in the engineer’s 


Just try disciplining yourself. Ask 
yourself: Am I doing work others 
can do? Am I doing work others 
should do? Am I doing too much 
walking? Are there any operations 
I do that are unnecessary? How 
much of my work could be planned 
more efficiently? 

2. Poor Instructions: Here we fre- 
quently fall down and spend more 
time correcting and following up 





| STANDARD PRACTICE INSTRUCTIONS 


DEPARTMENT—FINISHING 
CLASSIFICATION—-391 
SHEET 


No. 1 ‘ 
DATE—JANUARY 19, 1944 
SUPERSEDES 
WRITTEN BY MANAGEMENT COUNCIL 
APPROVED BY COMMITTEE 


Read the order bag instructions carefully. Be sure you thoroughly understand what 
is required before starting to work on any order. Do not proceed until explanation 
has been received from your supervisor on any doubtful points. We have no place 
for an employe who produces poor quality work. 
FUNCTION:— 
The service man will set up and adjust.all the stitching machines; keep the operators 
supplied with work and materials, and keep the department clean and orderly. 
PROCEDURE:— 
1. At 7:30 a.m. the service man will clean and fill the glue machines and then 
check the supply frequently to see that it is always reasonably high, 
2. He will see that a supply of kraft-gum paper is always on hand for the in- 
spector or boxer. 
3. At every table using boxes, a supply of M.E. boxes must be in their designated 
position at all times. 
4. All boxes must be ordered from the box stayer beforehand. If the flats are not 
in storage at the stayer, the service man wil! make out a requisition for that par- 
ticular flat and take it to the stockroom. The flats will then be delivered-to the stayer 
by the stockman. 
5. A sufficient supply of packing should always be on hand for the inspector. 
6. He should keep a check on the standard size packing on hand and inform the 
foreman when the supply gets low so that it will enable the foreman to have more 
cut during the night. 
7. He will see that clean wipers are in place at the stitchers. 
8. A supply of oiled stitching wire should always be in its designated position 
by the stitchers. 
9. He will make all adjustments on stitcher to insure proper positioning of stitches: 
a. Adjusts adjustable stop head. f. Adjusts table, 
b. Changes the draw-gear. g. Adjusts clincher. 
c. Changes pinwheel for width of sheet. h. Adjusts wire length. 
d. Sets the hold down plates. i. Adjusts table feed. (Automatic). 
e. Sets the paper guides. j. Changes stitcher speed. 
10. He will oil stitchers daily. 
11. He will remove cardboard from the holders at the side of the feed tables and 
deliver it to the collating department where they are put in a special rack. 
12. He will set and lock the splicing staples in position on the splicing arm so as 
to correctly receive the set of forms. 





SUBJECT: 
SERVICE MAN 











JOB NAME—SERVICE MAN. 
DEPARTMENT—STITCHING. 
MALE____FEMALE__ 

POINTS. 

LABOR GRADE— 

DUTIES—See S.P.I. 

DATE WRITTEN—SEPTEMBER 3, 1944 


JOB DESCRIPTION 





HOURS—The service man’s regular working hours are from 7:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
with an hour for lunch. For the past few years he has been working overtime on 
Saturday mornings from 7:30 a.m. to 11:30 a.m., and on Monday and Wednesday 
nights for two und a half hours each night. 


EDUCATION—The only figuring he has to do is to make out requisition forms for 
boxes and calculate the number of boxes to bring from storage by the number of 
packs to be stitched and boxed, therefore a public school saeveiien is all that is 
required. 


EXPERIENCE—It will take him three months to learn his job thoroughly. The ad- 
justing of the stitcher will only be learned by intensive training. The teacher should 
spend a good two months in this training. His other duties should only take him 
three weeks to learn. 


MENTAL EFFORT—Adijusting the stitchers is an intricate job but because of repet- 
itiveness of this performance it soon becomes more or less automatic, 


PHYSICAL EFFORT—He is on his feet moving around most of the day. He hauls 
loads averaging 1,500 pounds to their work stations, and to and from storage. 
He also takes boxed packs which average about 600 pounds to the shipping room. 
The moving of this work is all done with a hydraulic hand truck. 


RESPONSIBILITY—The service man has to see that the department is well supplied 
with work and materials, He notifies the foreman of the department when a stitcher 
needs to be repaired. He must see that all the stitchers are adjusted to specifications. 


prt 9 is under direct supervision of the department foreman, but is 
te the delivery of materials and work to the operators in the 
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WORKING CONDITIONS—The stitching department has good lighting and venti- 
lation. The wooden floor is rough in places for trucking which increases his physical 
effort. The noise from the stitchers is somewhat distracting but does not affect his 
type of work. As there are two exits, one on either side of the department, it is 
inclined to be cool at times and draughty during the winter months. He is outside 
the department about 20 per cent of his time and encounters varied working con- 


13. He will deliver all the ples to the 








g department. 








ditions as mentioned previously. The department is very orderly and makes it 
easier to move work and materials to their proper stations. 








said nothing about control. How- 
ever, we are now ready to institute 
the controls which will help to con- 
solidate the gains we have made 
and help lay the groundwork for 
future improvements. It is of major 
importance to develop a written 
record of every operation and proc- 
ess in your plant. I suggest you 
will find this record of most value 
if you break it down into three 
separate manuals: 


THREE IMPORTANT MANUALS 


1. The Standard Practice Instruc- 
tions, which will be a written rec- 
ord of the operations performed on 
any given job. (See Figure 1.) 

2. The Job Breakdown Manual, 
which will be a written record of 
detailed steps and key points with- 
in the operations performed on any 
given job. 

3. The Job Description Manual, 
which will cover such factors as 
educational and experience require- 


field and we will not discuss them 
at this time. 

You would say that a program of 
this sort is all very nice but where 
would I ever get the time to do it? 
I say to you that I know of several 
plants where supervisors are spend- 
ing as much as four hours a day on 
such a program. They have found 
that it pays dividends. 

How can we arrange to spend this 
time? Only by realizing where we 
lose it. And I give you these four 
instances to think about: 


NO PLANS BUT PLENTY OF CHAOS 


1. Poor Planning: Victor Hugo 
wrote—“He who every morning 
plans the transactions of the day 
and follows out that plan, carries a 
thread that will guide him through 
the maze of the most busy life. But 
where no plan is laid, where the 
disposal of all time is surrendered 
merely to the chance of incidence, 
chaos will soon reign.” 


than is necessary. Use proper teach- 
ing methods. Prepare the learner 
for the job he is going to do. Then 
tell him and show him how and let 
him try it—and follow up so that 
you are sure he knows exactly how 
to do the job. 


EFFICIENCY IN REPAIRS 


3. Poor Equipment: Mechanical 
equipment plays an increasingly im- 
portant part in both our plant and 
office operating efficiency. For that 
reason the proper maintenance of 
this equipment becomes a propor- 
tionately important supervisory re- 
sponsibility. While most plants have 
a separate maintenance depart- 
ment for doing the actual repair 
work, the foreman is responsible for 
proper operation. The maintenance 
department can operate effectively 
only if the foreman codperates by 
notifying that department of neces- 
sary repair work in advance so that 
it can be planned. The experience 
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of successful supervision in many 
plants proves that most machine 
failures can be prevented by “tak- 
ing a stitch in time.” 

4. Procrastination: A serious in- 
dictment can be made against pro- 
crastination not only as “the thief 
of time,” but as a most common 
source of nervous exhaustion, espe- 
cially the type currently known as 
jitters. 

Here is what occurs. We put off 
until tomorrow the things we should 
do today, and then we face on the 
morrow a double or triple burden of 
duties. The very thought of having 


more to do than we have time or 
strength to do persuades us to do 
nothing, and the burdens pile up 
like snow before a plow until we 
have a veritable mountain of them. 
Caught in this predicament of our 
own creating, we go slightly hay- 
wire, lose our tempers, get discour- 
aged, and accomplish nothing. 

It is not work that brings nerve 
strain, but a bad arrangement of 
tasks, a poor budgeting of time. The 
people in the community who carry 
the heaviest burdens work easily 
and without friction. They know 
how to keep abreast of their obliga- 


tions, and consequently they never 
seem either hurried or flustered. 

On the other hand, the people 
who appear to be nearest a nervous 
breakdown are those who have few 
real responsibilities but do have a 
number of worries, regrets, and un- 
solved problems. 

There is only one real answer to 
procrastination, and that is: Do 
TODAY’S WORK TODAY! 

If you will correct these four 
things, you will find plenty of time 
for the work connected with the ad- 
ministration of controlled efficiency 
in your plant. 
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A Postwar Plan for Printers of England 


OSTWAR CONDITIONS and efficiency in 

the printing industry in England 
were considered by printers in London 
following a recent address by R. B. 
Fishenden, printing consultant to Spic- 
ers Limited. 

One idea proposed by Mr. Fishenden 
is for smaller printing organizations to 
pool their selling organizations, each 
member of the group to specialize in 
one branch so that a complete service 
may be offered to buyers of printing by 
salesmen representing the group. 

His idea is that such a group of small 
printers, through such codéperation,could 
standardize their production methods, 
install specialized modern machinery, 
and trust each other in the same man- 
ner that they have been doing during 
the war when those printers who “were 
unfortunate enough to have been blitzed 
have met with a real codperation from 
those who were more fortunate.” 

“Surely the spirit of mutual confi- 
dence can be continued and made to 
flourish when peace returns,” suggested 
Mr. Fishenden. “Many printers use our 
trade houses, type setters, and photo- 
engravers with confidence. So why not 
extend the same principle?” 

A doubter in the audience expressed 
the view that it would not be at all 
practical for firms to work in groups 
during peacetime as they have been 
doing during the war. Mr. Fishenden 
replied that he could not see any rea- 
son why the fine spirit of codperation 
developed among printers during the 
war could not be extended to peace- 
time operation of the business. 

Mr. Fishenden deplored the fact that 
skilled craftsmen are obliged to spend 
so much extra time to insure quality 
printing done with defective machinery 
and equipment. 

“It is always bad for craftsmen to ex- 
ercise their skill in correcting unneces- 
sary faults in the machines which they 
operate,” said the speaker. “Under pres- 
ent conditions there is a great deal of 
unproductive waste. There should be no 
room given to obsolescent equipment. 


Printers should replace their machinery 
much more frequently than they do.” 

The question was raised concerning 
the manner in which the replacements 
should be financed. The answer was 
given that credit policies after the war 
will be more flexible, and business men 
who are regarded as “sound and pro- 
gressive” will be provided with credit 
“without full cover” to provide for new 
equipment in keeping with the start of 
a new era. Mr. Fishenden also sug- 
gested that “if we could persuade the 
Treasury to permit an increased allow- 
ance for depreciation in income tax re- 
turns to be used within a prescribed 
time on new equipment, a new era 
would be started.” 

Several of the printers in the audi- 
ence remarked that installation of mod- 
ern machinery and processes will reduce 
production costs, and such economies 
should belong to the industry “to in- 
crease its dignity” and not be passed on 
entirely to customers. Mr. Fishenden re- 
plied that it is a vicious circle when the 
installation of new machinery which re- 
duces production costs leads to price 
cutting. 

Criticism was voiced by Mr. Fishen- 
den because of the “wastefulness of 
economizing on poor photographs and 
indifferent artwork.” He termed the re- 
sults “trouble for the reproducer, no 
satisfaction for the printer, and most 
probably disappointment for the cus- 
tomer.” Continuing, the speaker said: 

“How often one finds a customer hes- 
itating to spend a few extra pounds on 
a good cover design which would make 
a catalog distinctive. This often hap- 
pens when the total cost of the work 
may run into hundreds of pounds, so 
that the percentage of increased ex- 
penditure on the whole job would be 
a very small item. In America the habit 
of mind seems different and money is 
spent lavishly on artwork; here, this is 
the exception rather than the rule. If 
the printer has the courage of his con- 
victions, he can usually show a customer 
the wastefulness of poor designs, and in 


so doing, he encourages confidence and 
enhances his reputation as well.” 

From the report of the address and 
the comments contained in the British 
and Colonial Printer, no record indi- 
cated that any of the printers in the 
audience questioned this point made by 
the speaker. Nor did they question his 
general comments about the greater 
call for quality work, and that printers 
must be prepared to meet such demand 
in their postwar planning. He remarked 
that “of course there are many routine 
jobs where quality is not an important 
factor, but they are not the ones that 
make a printer’s reputation.” 

Plastic plates to take the place of 
electrotypes, better “mounts” for pho- 
toengravings, and development in the 
United States of a new method of elec- 
trotyping—a thermo-plastic being used 
—were discussed. The subjects of color 
photography, offset printing, and the 
improvements in paper planned by Brit- 
ish manufacturers also were discussed. 

One printer in the audience raised 
the question of why photo-offset should 
be printed on coated paper “when good 
results were obtained on newsprint.” 
Mr. Fishenden replied that it is true 
that good work can be done by offset 
process on uncoated paper and, under 
suitable conditions, even on the news- 
print. He stressed the point, however, 
that on these papers “the process does 
not give the brilliance of letterpress, 
and in cases where coated paper is used, 
the results can equal the richness and 
intensity of letterpress work.” 

One letterpress printer commented 
upon Mr. Fishenden’s statement that 
halftones can be printed on uncoated 
paper and wanted more information. 
The guest speaker said that “even on 
the most unpromising paper, good re- 
sults can be obtained from medium 
screened halftones, with a hard cylinder 
dressing and two single sided chalk 
overlays.” He added that considerable 
pressure is necessary and, because wood 
mounts might become depressed, metal 
mounts (bases) are a necessity. 
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By EDWARD N. TEALL 


The editor of this department 
welcomes proofreading questions 
to be answered in this column, 
but personal replies to queries 
cannot be made by mail 








BLONDES HAVE BLOND HAIR 

Copy read: “She’s five foot, three 
inches tall, has blond hair, blue eyes, 
and a friendly smile.” I made it “blonde 
hair,” because it belonged to a girl, and 
‘blonde” is feminine. Is this correct?— 
Pennsylvania. 

Ingenious, but not quite right. 
The best established usage distin- 
guishes between the two forms used 
aS nouns; a man with light hair and 
fair skin is a blond, and a woman 
of similar coloration is a blonde. 
Both, however, have blond hair; one 
dictionary defines blonde, noun, as 
“a woman with blond hair.” 

English has few inflections. They 
belong principally to verbs and pro- 
nouns. Even the use of added sylla- 
bles to indicate gender (sex) in 
nouns is going out of use. Nobody 
shivers, nowadays, when a woman 
is said to be “heir to a large fortune” 
(instead of “heiress”). The distinc- 
tion between “author” and “author- 
ess” is seldom observed. Such words 
as “actress” and “directress” are in 
a twilight zone. When women ac- 
quired the electoral franchise they 
became voters, not votresses. A 
member of the WAC does not be- 
come a Sergeantess or a Captainess. 

Following the modern general 
tendency toward simplification, I, 
for one, see no good reason for dis- 
tinguishing between blond and 
blonde; but this is only “one man’s 
opinion.” 


HOW FUSSY SHOULD WE BE? 

What do you think of my friend’s ex- 
pression, in a recent letter: “It was my 
third broken leg”?—Michigan. 

As I can hardly suppose your 
friend has three legs, I can only 
wonder how he can have a third 
broken leg. Of course the meaning 
is, this is the third time he has had 
a leg broken—one of his legs must 
have been broken twice. In that 
way, a man could have a fifth, or 
seventh, broken leg; he might make 
a habit of getting a leg broken, even 
though the business has to be lim- 
ited to repeats on his two legs. The 
Sentence is interesting because it 
brings up the old problem of the 
difference between easy, colloquial, 


everyday expression in speech and 
the exactness fairly to be required 
in responsible expression, written 
for printing. The exact statement 
would be, “This is the third time I 
have broken a leg,” or “had a leg 
broken.” It’s the third leg-break, not 
the breaking of a third leg. Which 
is, of course, silly. 
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THIS MONTH'S 


COYWER 


Our cover picture was titled “A 4- 
Leaf Clover that Brings Bad Luck—for 
Germans and Japs!” when it originally 
appeared to illustrate one of a series 
of institutional advertisements for the 
Koppers Company, whose head offices 
are at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


The “clover” is a sight not seen by 
many—the propeller of a Liberty Ship. 
Cast in bronze, of one piece, weighing 
27,000 pounds, the giant propeller is 
machined and polished to extreme ac- 
curacy and perfect balance. 


Paul Rabut was the artist who so 
cleanly caught the dramatic qualities 
of the scene. The engraver was the 
Quality Photo Engraving Company, 
New York City. The advertising agency 
preparing the series to which the Liberty 
Ship propeller belongs is Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine, and Osborn, which furn- 
ished the four-color process plates. 


James Holding, Junior, of BBDO, 
says: “As for the thinking behind the 
advertisement, it was one of the series 
to acquaint the public with the various 
activities of the Koppers Company and 
the scope of company operations. The 
bronze propeller is just one of this com- 
pany’s wartime products. It was our 
intention to dramatize this product as 
much as possible both in illustration 
and text.” 

Its impressive dramatization of the 
backstage activity of Industry-at-War 
caused the ‘'4-Leaf Clover” to be re- 
produced on the cover of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, 
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A GOOD WORD FOR THE COMMA 

Please comment on the punctuation 
of these two sentences met with in my 
recent work, and which have been 
bothering me somewhat: 

Smith was in command of the 
bombers and Jones in command of 
the fighters. 

We drove 200 miles during the 
night and the morning was wel- 
comed by all. 

Had I written these, each would have 
had a comma added.—Nebraska. 

So they would, too, if ENT had 
written them—in the first sentence, 
after “bombers,” and in the second 
after “night.” The comma is a very 
handy little mark. It helps the 
reader to group the words as they 
were grouped in the writer’s mind. 
If the comma-haters were as much 
smarter than I as they think they 
are, nobody would see the possible 
combinations “in command of the 
bombers and Jones,” “during the 
night and the morning.” In putting 
your car over the road, it helps if 
you are warned of impending curves 
and steep downgrades. The comma, 
skillfully used, does that for you. 
The comma-haters are better as 
haters than they are as guides. The 
wise writer uses the comma for ef- 
fectiveness in smooth communica- 
tion, and for quick accuracy and 
understanding. It is a mark that 
can be over-used, but there is less 
danger of that than there is of loss 
of speed through under-use. 


WORDS ADRIFT 

I asked my son in an army camp 
what he did with himself in the even- 
ings, and he wrote: “Most evenings I 
study, but sometimes I ride the truck 
that goes to town to fill the water tank 
and see a movie.” What would you do 
with a sentence like that?—New Jersey. 

Throw it away, and build a new 
one. The words as they stand actu- 
ally say that the truck goes to see a 
movie. It would be better to use two 
sentences: “Sometimes I go to see a 
movie, in town. The truck that goes 
for water provides transportation.” 
Or, “I ride the truck that goes for 
water.” The sentence as given is a 
good example of bad construction. 
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GOOD OLE FUSED PARTICIPLE! 

How about this usage of the apostro- 
phe-plus-s? I refer to a sentence on 
p. 7 in the autobiography of William 
Lyon Phelps (Oxford University Press, 
1939) : “We had moved into a new house 
when I was three, and I remember a 
photograph’s being taken ... ” Not a 
contraction, not possession—what does 
it do?—Illinois. 

“It” is the apostrophe in “photo- 
graph’s.” And here, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, we have the Fowler Broth- 
ers’ “fused participle,” on which we 
have made comment elsewhere. 
(Search the scriptures, alias the 
files.) This is good, clean, pure Eng- 
lish grammar, In learned disserta- 
tions it hooks up with the English 
equivalent of the Latin gerundive; 
in the Fowler Brothers’ “Modern 
English Usage,” with the “fused 
participle.” It is not good English 
to say “I did not anticipate him go- 
ing”’—“him” does not parse. We 
should say “I did not anticipate his 
going,” making “going” the object 
of “anticipate,” with his as a modi- 
fier. So “the photograph’s being 
taken” stands up under the fire of 
the grammarian battalion. This is 
not “one man’s opinion,” it is 
Straight, clean, grammar. 


AMBIGUITY SALAD 

Here are some pick-ups which you 
may use as you please: 

Rev. Dr. Soandso is resigning 
from the pastorate which he has 
served so long much to the regret 
of his congregation. 

He put the horse in the pasture 
which his friend lent him. 

Boy wanted to work on farm 15 
years old. 

Found—Pocket knife by boy with 
a broken back. 

These are all “taken from life.”— 
Middle West. 

To analyze these gems of purest 
ray serene would be a work of 
supererogation; they carry their 
own comment. Teachers of sentence 
structure will find them useful as 
demonstrations of how not to do it. 


TO, TOO, TWO 

Thought you might be interested in 
the last item in the enclosed column 
from the Chicago Tribune.—lIllinois. 

The column is headed “White Col- 
lar Girl’—incidentally, here’s meat 
for the hypheners and the two- 
worders. The columnist says: “I 
have been trying to convey to a 
South American friend, in my let- 
ters, that there are three two’s, too’s, 
to’s in the English language. Per- 
haps some of the white collar girls, 
accustomed to turning the boss’ dic- 
tation into sense, can suggest a way 
to explain it.” The idea is expressed 
in clumsy fashion. Why not simply 
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say that there are three words that 
sound alike but have very different 
meanings and spellings: “to,” a 
preposition; “too,” meaning also; 
and “two,” meaning one-plus-one? 
Space is open for letters from Proof- 
roomers who can go this suggestion 
one better. 
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Answers to the following list of 
questions have appeared in the 
pages of THE INLAND PRINTER and 
other sources of information to 
printers at various times. How re- 
tentive is your memory? How many 
of these questions can you answer 
without turning to the answers on 
page 66 of this issue? 


= 


i By R. Randolph Karch 


1. Monotype calls its sans-serif 
type face “Sans Serif,” but what 
names are used for similar faces 
by other makers? 

a. Linotype. _c. Ludlow. 

b. Intertype. d. American. 

2. Square-serif type faces are 
referred to by various names. 
What are these names as used 
by the following type makers? 

a. American. c. Ludlow. 

b. Linotype. d. Monotype. 

e. Intertype (two). 


3. Is graphite (the dry lubri- 
cant often called “black-lead”) 
injurious to the health of com- 
posing room workers? 

4.In preparing typewritten 
copy to be reproduced by offset, 
which ribbon in the list below 
would be your first choice? Your 
second? Your last? Silk, cotton, 
and carbon. 

5. Of course you can fold book 
paper against the grain—but 
what is the minimum weight of 
stock that makes it mandatory 
to run the grain with the back- 
bone of the book? 

6. It’s more work to do it these 
days, but give the two main rea- 
sons for using a hard packing 
rather than a soft packing in 
letterpress. 

7. Perfecting presses have how 
many impression cylinders? How 
many plate cylinders, or beds? 

8. Arrange the following types 
of paper in order of their 
smoothness: 

a. Machine finish. 
b. Newsprint. 

c. Coated. 

d. Supercalendered. 
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FINDING THE WORD 

I have been studying your splendid 
book “Putting Words to Work.” Chapter 
17, on “Finding Words,” leads me to 
send you a carbon copy of a letter I have 
written to the publishers of Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary. Do you know of 
any other way of locating these words 
which one sometimes can’t remember? 
As at present constituted, neither the 
dictionary nor the thesaurus is of any 
particular value.—Pennsylvania. 

The letter to the Merriam Com- 
pany in Springfield, Massachusetts, 
addressed individually to Dr. Neil- 
son, editor of the New International, 
Second Edition, expands upon my 
original suggestion of simplified en- 
tries to help those whose knowledge 
of spelling is weak, sikology, psy- 
chology; jeneration, generation. A 
few hundred such entries would 
simplify for multitudes the how-to- 
find-it problem. Unless you have 
been through the dictionary mill, 
you have no idea how precious space 
is. Pennsylvania’s proposed system 
of cross-reference would require a 
terribly heavy investment of space. 
He bases his appeal on a sound 
foundation: “If you can’t remember 
that the equipment which registers 
earthquake vibrations is a seismo- 
graph, the dictionary is of little 
help.” So Pennsylvania would like 
to have, under earthquake, a note, 
“See seismograph”; under map, 
“See cartography”; and so on. 

It’s a grand idea; practical, but 
hardly practicable. Pennsylvania 
himself demonstrates, unintention- 
ally, how adoption of this seemingly 
simple extension of service might 
lead to further demands from the 
dictionary consultant. He says: “It 
might even be possible to extend the 
reference just a little and insert un- 
der word, “The scientific study of 
words is etymology.” (And with, no 
doubt, a “q.v.”) The next step would 
be a system of cross-references to 
grammar; to rhetoric; and so on. 

The dictionary is like the land: 
You get out of it what you put into 
it, plus rich dividends in the work 
of others. 


FREE TRADE IN LANGUAGE 

The enclosed clipping fascinates me. 
The “Proofroom family” would enjoy it, 
so please pass it on.— South Carolina. 

The clipping is of a letter to the 
editor of a New York newspaper. 
The story it tells is, briefly, this: 
The English invented a riding coat, 
and so named it. The French “stab” 
at the word was “redingote.” “The 
English, recognizing the French as 
arbiters of fashion, took back the 
corrupted word and called their rid- 
ing coats redingotes.” Who said 
“etymology”? 





































































“LITTLE ITALYS" 

If I remember correctly, the heading 
I have placed over this, my first letter 
to you, repeats the form for which you 
ruled when someone asked for the plural 
of “Little Italy.” Right? Well, here is a 
quote that would support such a ruling, 
whether you made it or not: 

Here would-be Tullys pompously 
parade 

Their timid tropes for simple Bun- 
combe made. 

These lines are from John Godfrey 
Saxe (1816-87), and occur, I think, in a 
book called “Progress” and published in 
1846. Does this help?—Massachusetts. 

Indeed it does, and I, as conduc- 

or of the department, am grateful 
to Massachusetts for making his 
contribution to what I think of as 
its treasure-house. 

Mr. Saxe was a New Englander, 
a Vermonter. In the biographical 
section at the back of the big Web- 
ster he is described as a humorous 
poet. In the “New Standard Ency- 
clopedia of Universal Knowledge” 
(Funk & Wagnalls; editorially di- 
rected by Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt. 
D., LL.D.—“Doctor Viz’), Saxe is 
entered briefly as “Atherican poet, 

. was by turns lawyer, journalist, 
politician, lecturer, and journalist 
again. His poems... are hostly 


humorous and satirical. [The poems © 


include] Progress (1846), Humorous 
and Satirical Poems (1850) , TReMas- 
querade (1866), and Leisure Day 
Rhymes (1875). He wrote poems for 
the Knickerbocker Magazine, in New 
York, at the time Irving, Cooper, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Bryant, and 
Holmes were contributing to that 
rich repository of the wit and wis- 
dom of Yankeeland in the days 
when it was a real question whether 
pigs or pedestrians should prevail 
in Broadway and how the ladies’ 
sweeping skirts were to be safe- 
guarded against the constant and 
copious showers of Amurrican ex- 
pectoration. 

To get back to the immediate 
subject: “Tully” is the old-fash- 
ioned way of saying “Cicero” (re- 
member, “Quousque, Catalina’’?) ; 
the full name was Marcus Tullius 
Cicero. And Mr. Saxe did not write 
“would-be Tullies’; he made _ it 
“Tullys.” Those old fellows knew 
pretty well what they were doing, 
and this quotation may be put down 
as one husky vote on the side of 
those who make it “Little Italys.” 


QUERY SENSIBLY! 


I was called down for querying too 
much. Could it be?—Ohio. 


Could be! Good querying is the 
peak and summit of the proofread- 
er’s art. Bad querying is its greatest 
and most persistent curse. 


Paper Supply Approaching Crisis 


Last quarter of 1944 will bring crucial shortages; WPB asks for 


increased co-operation on the part of printers to avert further restrictions 


@ A NEW INTERPRETATION of WPB 
Limitation Order L-241, now is go- 
ing the rounds in the printing and 
publishing industries. It says that 
while total consumption of paper 
may not be more than 75 per cent 
“by weight, of the paper consumed” 
in 1941, there is no guarantee that 
the 75 per cent will be available to 
the printers or publishers for such 
specific purposes. The statement is 
frankly made by representatives of 
the WPB that nowhere in their 
orders have they promised that any 
such amounts of paper would be 
available. 

In the event that the paper is 
procurable, then the limitation or- 
der is effective. However, if military 
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PAPER PICTURE 


WELL DONE 


Of all recoverable waste paper in this country, fully 
62 per cent is now being salvaged. This compares with a 
70 per cent total in England where the program has been 
under way for years, and where there are strict laws 
against destroying waste paper. 


BOOM AHEAD 


An advertising executive who knows, predicts a big boom 
in direct-selling activities after the war. Many: “war 
babies” will enter field. Direct-selling means increased 
use of direct-advertising. 


STRANGE ENVELOPES 


Old newspapers are being used as envelopes in Norway, 
one of the largest producers of pulpwood, but not neces- 
sarily of paper. Newsprint output there is less than one- 
quarter of normal. 


COOLED BY PAPER 


From Alaska to Guadalcanal, paper is being used to 
insulate huts that house our Armed Forces. Special paper 
manufacturing treatments give paper the necessary 
properties to keep out excessive cold and heat. 


TRIAL BY JURY 


Want a quick test of “give-away” advertising? Watch 
the waiters after the meeting. If they scramble for 
souvenirs left on the tables, you have a hit. If they don't, 
best forget the item. 


WHAT'S NEXT IN CHECKS? 


After-hour check facilities, available at Bay State Buddies 
Club “Bank” operated by USO under sponsorship of five 
Boston banking institutions, enables members of armed 
services to cash personal as well as Government checks 
without cost. Reported losses average under 1-30th of 
1 per cent on cashier's own checks; sole requirement, one 
service “dog tag.” Will mugged and finger-printed 
validation card, issued under blanket indemnity bond, go 
with pocket checkbook to post-war worker, supporting his 
checks up to a certain sum? 


PILE THEM HIGH 


A stack of newspapers as high as a broom handle weighs 
about 100 Ibs. This quantity of waste paper will make 50 
cases for 75 mm. shells, or 1,105 cartons each containing 
fifteen 50 caliber bullets, or 200 containers for blood 
plasma, or 200 containers for field rations, or 1,470 
boxes for emergency life boat rations, or 2,911 cartons 
containing ten cartridges for inflating life boats, or 650 
cartons for U. S. Army K rations, or 1,087 cartons each 
containing ten dozen boxes of yellow fever vaccine. 
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Zellerbach Paper Company used a page of these 
interesting items in its August house magazine 








needs of the Government require 
much more paper than estimates 
anticipated, and pulpwood is not 
available to paper mills to manufac- 
ture enough paper for both govern- 
ment and civilian needs, then the 
Government will be supplied its 
requirements regardless of whether 
civilians get 75 per cent of their 
1941 amounts. 


USE HEAVY WEIGHT STOCKS 


Another development in the uses 
of paper is becoming official, re- 
ports from WPB headquarters seem 
to indicate. The idea of utilizing 
heavy papers and reporting them at 
lighter weights was proposed last 
spring in our paper manufacturing 
circles, but for some reason the ex- 
pected covering order was not is- 
sued. Now it is assured that pub- 
lishers and printers who had heavy 
paper on hand for use in printing 
before lighter papers became the 
vogue may use the heavier papers 
and report them at current paper 
weights. Thus if some publisher has 
“frozen” ten tons of 60-pound paper 
for certain publications, and is now 
using 45-pound paper—and having 
difficulty getting stocks—he may 
utilize his 60-pound stock and re- 
port it on the basis of his 45-pound 
stock. He will thus be enabled to 
keep within the limitation of 75 per 
cent of his 1942 usage. It is believed 
that a minimum of 20,000 tons of 
heavier paper is being held by pub- 
lishers alone. 


REDUCE INVENTORIES 

Another means to tide over the 
time of greatest emergency in the 
manufacture and the use of paper, 
which will be the fourth quarter of 
1944, will be to reduce inventories 
to a 45-day basis, instead of the 60- 
day basis now allowable. 

The most urgent appeal so far 
issued by the Joint Committee on 
Government Relations of the Com- 
mercial Printing Industry is one 
carrying the headline, “Next Sixty 
Days Crucial in Paper Industry.” 
Part of the bulletin follows: 

“The next sixty days are crucial 
in the paper shortage situation. 
Since D-Day, the Army has been 
taking greatly increased amounts of 
paper and pulp. As a result the War 
Production Board has repeatedly 
warned of the possibility of a cut 
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in paper allotments by the fourth 
quarter of 1944. But this can be pre- 
vented. A careful study of the paper 
Situation and its discussions with 
Washington officials has convinced 
the Joint Committee that an all-out 
effort by the commercial printing 
interests for the next sixty days will 
prevent any further cut in paper 
allotments. These are the things 
that the commercial printing in- 
dustry must do: 

“Conserve every possible pound of 
paper. 

“Give utmost support to the pa- 
per salvage drive. 

“Limit and postpone insofar as 
possible all orders for paper stock 
during the next sixty days.” 


URGE BETTER PLANNING 

In the bulletin, printers are urged 
to have their customers do better 
planning of their work along lines 
indicated in the “Paper Conserva- 
tion Check Sheet” issued by the 
goint Committee. 

“While the paper supply will con- 
tinue short for some time after the 
defeat of Germany, the present pa- 
per crisis is probably the worst that 
will face the industry,” is another 
statement made in the Joint Com- 
mittee’s bulletin. “If these next 
months can be weathered we can 
reasonably hope for slow improve- 
ment in the paper supply from that 
point on.” 

At a recent conference of WPB 
Officials with representatives of pa- 
per mills and consumers, the report 
issued from WPB sources indicated 
that “it was generally agreed that 
all military requirements for paper 
should be supplied.” 


MAY INSTALL PRIORITY SYSTEM 


Continuing, the statement was 
made: “The WPB has in too many 
cases had to resort to directives to 
get the mills to accept Government 
orders. Every directive issued is a 
black mark against the present pro- 
cedure of military procurement, and 
unless industry voluntarily accepts 
Government orders up to 35 per 
cent of its production capacity and 
codperates by notifying the Govern- 
ment of any available capacity for 
items which are urgently needed by 
the military, the military forces will 
insist that the present procedure be 
changed and a priority rating sys- 
tem be put into effect.” 

Criticisms about lavish use of pa- 
per by governmental agencies were 
answered by the statement that 
“the recent order covering Govern- 
ment—federal, state, and local—use 
should effect some conservation.” 

Reference was also made to com- 
plaints “that certain segments are 
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getting paper at the expense of 
other segments.” The answer was 
given that “the WPB is now mak- 
ing a study of the situation and will 
take the necessary action to correct 
any inequalities brought to light.” 


PROGRESS MUST BE KEPT UP 

In a review at the conference con- 
cerning the raw materials situation, 
the WPB officials explained that the 
situation is beginning to improve; 
that inventory positions and cur- 
rent pulpwood receipts at the mills 
are substantially larger than at any 
time during the past two years, but 
that “if production is not increased, 
drastic reductions in civilian usage 
will be necessary to assure that the 
military requirements are met.” 

A warning note was sounded at 
the conference “against reducing 
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Answers 


to It's a Quiz 


Here are the answers to the quiz 
on page 64. How well did you re- 
member the information which you 
have read from time to time in 
previous issues of this magazine or 
have seen elsewhere? 





1. a—Spartan and Metro; b— 
Futura; c—Tempo; d—Bernhard 
Gothic. 

2. a—Stymie; b—Memphis; c 
—Karnak; d—Stymie; e—Beton 
and Cairo. 

3. No, graphite is not injuri- 
ous; in fact, it does not contain 
any lead, contrary to the name 
“black-lead” applied to it. 

4. First choice: carbon, which 
makes the most dense black im- 
pression. Carbon ribbons are 
made of paper, and only one im- 
pression is made through any 
part of them. Second choice: 
silk—not so good as carbon, but 
better than cotton. Third and 
last choice: cotton, but it had 
better be new! 

5. 80-pound book paper. 

6. Less wear and rounding of 
type and halftone plates—and 
less impression showing on the 
back of the sheet. Both call for 
more accurate impressions on 
long runs. 

7. Two of each. Perfecting 
presses print on both sides of the 
sheet on one trip through the 
press—hence the presses need 
double equipment. 

8. c—coated; d—supercalen- 
dered; a—machine finish; b— 








newsprint. 4 
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basic weights of paper beyond the 
point of true economy,” and a sug- 
gestion was made “that it might be 
advisable for the WPB to incorpo- 
rate minimum weights in the vari- 
ous limitation orders.” 

Various mills have issued com- 
ments on the paper situation. In 
one case, a mill—Crocker-McElwain 
Company—expressed the idea that 
“this is not the time for specula- 
tive buying, but we still believe that 
normal requirements should be an- 
ticipated as far in advance as pos- 
sible to make sure that paper is on 
hand when needed.” 


EXTRA PAPER GRANTED 

Newspapers, during the third 
quarter, were favored by the WPB 
in receiving grants of 4,387 tons of 
extra paper. Of fifty-six newspapers 
benefiting, twenty of them were 
granted more than 50 tons each. 
Nine newspapers of California re- 
ceived quantities from 88 tons to 
270 tons each; two Honolulu news- 
papers received grants of 362 and 
456 tons; two Oregon papers re- 
ceived grants of 116 and 126 tons; 
three Seattle papers received 103, 
115, and 151 tons; a Boston paper 
received 199 tons; a New York paper 
received 225 tons; a Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee paper, 235 tons, and a San 
Antonio, Texas, paper, 125 tons. 

No extra newsprint paper can be 
allocated to newspapers for special 
editions they are planning to pro- 
duce upon the close of hostilities in 
Europe, Officials of the WPB have 
announced. 

INCREASE PULPWOOD IMPORTS? 

In considering the possibility of 
cessation of the war in Europe, the 
question was raised by newspaper 
men as to whether supplies of news- 
print might be procurable from 
sources outside of North America. 
In reply, the officials of WPB ex- 
pressed the opinion that “it may be 
many months after the surrender 
before any substantial import of 
newsprint can be obtained.” 

The WPB announced on August 
12 that D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, the New York book publisher, 
was ordered to use 437,987 pounds of 
paper less in 1944, as a penalty for 
over-use of paper during 1943. The 
company explained that confusion 
in the accounting department be- 
cause of the resignation of an offi- 
cial caused the records to be kept 
by dollar value instead of weight. 
The penalty was imposed notwith- 
standing the excuse. A newspaper 
—the Wichita (Kansas) Beacon— 
was penalized 90 tons of newsprint 
because it used paper in excess of its 
permitted quota. 
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AD TYPOGRAPHERS TO CONFER 


Type faces to be produced following 
the conclusion of war, and postwar poli- 
cies of advertising agencies will be the 
chief topics to be considered at the 
eighteenth annual convention of the 
Advertising Typographers Association 
of America, to be held at French Lick 
Springs Hotel, French Lick Springs, In- 
diana, October 12 to 14. 

Speakers on the three day program 
include Frederick R. Gamble, president 
of the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, who will present his 
views on advertising prospects during 
the postwar period; Frank M. Sherman, 
advertising manager of Lanston Mono- 
type Machine Company; Harry L. Gage, 
the vice-president of the Mergenthaler 
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ticipated in the program at which the 
award was made in the presence of all 
of the employes. 

Robert O. Vandercook, founder of the 
company, made the acceptance address. 
His three sons, partners in the firm, are 
Edward O., the general manager; David 
D., in charge of the engineering depart- 
ment; and Frederick R., who is general 
superintendent of production. 

Sharing the honor with his sons and 
employes, Mr. Vandercook said: 

“An honor such as we are receiving 
today is never the result of any one 
individual’s efforts, but is due to the 
harmonious teamwork of every element 
in the organization. This ability to pull 
together and work together has made it 
possible for us to be of some service to 


The Vandercooks, father and sons, with Army-Navy ''E."' From left: David, chief engineer; 
Robert O., founder of the firm; Edward, general manager; and Frederick, production manager 


Linotype Company; Fred Heitkamp, of 
American Type Founders; William A. 
Duboc, of the Hamilton Manufacturing 
Company; Fred W. Farrar, of Reilly 
Electrotype Company, and others. 

Reservations for the convention are 
being made through Albert Abrahams, 
executive secretary, 461 Eighth Avenue, 
New York 1, New York. 


“E" AWARD TO VANDERCOOK 


Vandercook and Sons, Chicago, have 
received the Army and Navy “E” award 
in recognition of their work in making 
parts and assemblies for the Norden 
bomb sight. Colonel Donald A. Eddy 
and Lieutenant Melvin F. Lanphar par- 


our country. I believe the great motive 
behind our united efforts has been the 
love of country that every true Amer- 
ican instinctively feels—and not a per- 
sonal motive. It is the spirit that is 
America—that is our guiding light.” 


NAME OF INSTITUTE CHANGED 


Although it meant abandoning a 
name which had been in existence since 
1829, the Rochester (New York) Athe- 
naeum and Mechanics Institute has 
changed its title to the Rochester In- 
stitute of Technology, as being more 
descriptive of the high quality tech- 
nological and industrial work carried 
on there. 


PLAN SURVEY OF CONTRIBUTIONS 


Steps have been taken by the Graphic 
Arts Victory Committee, with the aid of 
the Direct Mail Advertising Association 
and the Office of War Information, to 
ascertain the money value of printed 
advertising contributed through the in- 
dustry to the war effort. 

“Has printing and lithography helped 
in the war effort, and how much?” That 
is the question asked in a bulletin is- 
sued by the Graphic Arts Victory Com- 
mittee. “Everyone will agree that the 
graphic arts have pitched in—codper- 
ated, aided on the home front. We know 
that the Government war programs 
have been extensively promoted, stim- 
ulated, helped by printing and lithog- 
raphy. Every conceivable type of printed 
promotion has been used in various 
places with many war programs. 

“The thirty-five current war cam- 
paigns listed by the OWI have received 
aid through vast quantities of booklets, 
leaflets, enclosures, charts, instruction 
sheets, brochures, and posters. This has 
been accomplished directly by GAVC 
through the guide book, the project 
folders, and the clip sheet service, with 
the codperation and help of the OWI 
and other government agencies. How- 
ever, the question has come up repeat- 
edly as to exactly what extent, in the 
concrete figures, has the graphic arts 
contributed to the war effort.” 

The statement was made that it is 
comparatively easy to check the ap- 
proximate value of the newspaper and 
magazine advertising which has been 
contributed—this value, according to 
the War Advertising Council, aggregat- 
ing $273,000,000 during 1943 alone. 

“What is the dollar value of the war 
printing and lithography ordered and 
paid for by private industry? Have there 
been thousands, or hundreds of thou- 
sands, or millions of different pieces? 

“It is difficult to check our industry’s 
contribution,” continues the statement. 
“Samples of printed promotion are not 
readily available from all sections of the 
country. However, we have now begun a 
survey with the help of the OWI, the 
DMAA, and others, to get the answers. 
It is a ten to one bet the figures will be 
amazingly high.” 

Announcement was made in the same 
bulletin that James Cockrell, president 
of the United Typothetae of America, 
has been appointed to the GAVC ad- 
visory board, and that Raymond Blat- 
tenberger, the chairman of the man- 
agement committee of UTA, has been 
elected a director. 
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SURVEY BEING MADE OF TRAINING AVAILABLE IN 
PRINTING FOR PARTIALLY DISABLED VETERANS 


@ PARTIAL pHySICcAL disability of return- 
ing soldiers and sailors will not prevent 
their being trained for use in the 
graphic arts, according to an announce- 
ment issued by the Graphic Arts Vet- 
erans Rehabilitation Committee of the 
Typothete of Philadelphia. The com- 
mittee is headed by Emil Mueller, first 
vice-president of the Typothetz, who is 
conducting a survey to ascertain the 
amount of support that the various 
branches of the graphic arts will give 
to the movement. 

In a letter sent to both printers and 
the industrialists associated with the 
industry, Mr. Mueller said that the re- 
habilitation program not only has its 
“humanitarian aspect” but also will 
contribute benefits to all the industry. 

“The printing industry can use par- 
tially disabled veterans,” is one of the 
statements made in the twelve-page 
booklet issued on the subject by the 
committee. “Its many activities require 
the most diverse kinds of talents and 
abilities. It offers a satisfying career to 
the artist and to the mechanic. 

“There are many jobs that do not re- 
quire soundness of limb and body in 
every respect. The loss of a leg, as an 
example, is not a handicap to a lino- 
type or monotype operator, or to a lay- 
out man or salesman. There are jobs in 
composing room, pressroom, and bind- 
ery where the physical duties are light. 
The offset and gravure fields have simi- 
lar opportunities. The same is true of 
photoengraving, electrotyping, and other 
allied industries. There are at least a 
hundred crafts represented in the print- 
ing and allied trades and in many of 
these, various disabilities will not prove 
a handicap.” 

The prediction made in the booklet 
that following peace the graphic arts 
industry will require 75 per cent more 
facilities and personnel than in 1939 is 
based upon the estimates of the United 
States Department of Commerce, and 
the comment is added that “if this an- 
ticipated increase is only partially real- 
ized the industry will find it is desper- 
ately in need of skilled help. 

“Don’t forget that as early as 1939, 
before we were seriously involved in the 
war effort, there was a definite shortage 
of skilled labor in the industry,” con- 
tinues the printed statement. “This was 
due to the fact that very few appren- 
tices have been admitted in recent 
years. In 1910, there was one appren- 
tice to every twelve journeymen; in 
1920, one to every fourteen; in 1930, one 
to every twenty; and since 1930, due to 
the depression, even fewer were admit- 
ted. In the last four or five years, 
scarcely any have been admitted.” 

Another statement is to the effect 
that “death has exacted its toll,” and 
that the personnel in the graphic arts 
has been further reduced by men and 
women who have entered the armed 
services and work in war plants, many 
of whom “will not want to return to the 
industry.” 
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It is proposed that the rehabilitation 
committee will codperate with the Vet- 
erans Administration of the Govern- 
ment in determining the adaptability of 
veterans to the graphic arts. If an ap- 
plicant is acceptable to the committee, 
a training program will be outlined and, 
where possible, preliminary training will 
be provided in a recognized vocational 
school, which in Philadelphia is the 
Murrell Dobbins Vocational School. 

It is expected that the school work 
will be a real test as to the aptitude of 
the veteran, and will help him “through 
that difficult period of mental and phys- 
ical adjustment that most will have.” 

It is the plan of the committee that 
as soon as a veteran is enrolled as a 
candidate for a job, he will be placed in 
the employ of a man or firm upon com- 
pletion of his school training. The com- 
mittee believes that “the assurance of a 
job will act as an incentive and go far 
toward restoring a man to a useful 
place in life.” Following the veteran’s 
employment, “the only thing required 
of the employer is that he make a 
monthly report of the man’s progress to 
the Rehabilitation Committee, which, 
in turn, will forward this report to the 
Veterans Administration.” 





WHAT PRINTERS SAY 


about the I. P. Book "333 
Ideas That Sold Printing” 


%* We are pleased to give you the 
following comments from some of 
those who have reviewed the book 
“333 Ideas That Sold Printing.”’ 


* “The ‘Selected Articles’ are a 
MUST for junior printing sales- 
men and valuable refreshers for 
the oldsters.”’ 


* “The ‘Ideas’ are practical appli- 
cations of creative talent, which 
resulted in printing sales. Stunts 
like these are, of course, more 
usable by printers who get their 
business from advertising depart- 
ments and agencies. This assures 
the book ofa wide scope of useful- 
ness, while the pictures and index 
make it easy to use.” 


% “This symposium of ideas isa 
worthwhile contribution to the 
sales literature of our industry. It 
fosters competition of ideas and 
creative service, instead of price 
competition. Any printing sales 
executive should be glad to have 
such a book as this in his library 
of source material.’ 











Fred E. Winsor, who is executive vice-president 


of the Associated Printers & Lithographers of 


St. Louis, sends kind words about useful book. 


During the training period, the vet- 
eran will receive increased pension from 
the Government on the basis of $80 a 
month for a single man, and $90 a 
month for a married man, with an ad- 
ditional allowance of $5.00 a month for 
each child and $10.00 for each parent 
he supports. The employer will com- 
pensate the veteran at a salary agre°d 
upon, and when the total of his salary 
and compensation from the Govern- 
ment exceeds the standard rate of pay 
for the particular job he is doing, the 
pension will be reduced so that he will 
receive no more than any other man 
doing the same kind of work. He will. 
however, continuously receive his dis- 
ability benefits. 

“These men need and deserve youl 
help,” said Mr. Mueller in his letter tc 
employers in the graphic arts. “The 
success of this program depends upon 
your personal codperation. If we fail to 
codperate in this program with the Vet- 
erans Administration, we shall have 
men, who may or may not be best fitted 
or properly trained for our various jobs. 
assigned to our industry by the Govern- 
ment. We may get too many men or we 
may not get enough. In either case the 
industry will suffer.” 

All employers addressed were urged 
to indicate on an enclosed survey blank 
how many veterans can be used in their 
respective plants, the description of jobs 
for which they should qualify, and the 
prevailing wage rate for journeymen in 
each kind of job. 


PROMOTE L. F. WEYAND 


Minnesota Mining and Manufactur- 
ing Company, whose executive head- 
quarters are in St. Paul, has announced 
that L. F. Weyand has been named 
general manager of its adhesive and 
coatings division in Detroit. 

Mr. Weyand has been the general 
sales manager of this division, and un- 
der his leadership the division has in- 
creased the kinds of adhesives produced 
and the classes of trade served. In his 
new capacity Mr. Weyand will be re- 
sponsible for all the production, sales, 
research, and laboratory activities of 
the adhesive and coatings division. 


BOOK MANUFACTURERS TO MEET 

Employing Bookbinders of America, 
made up of printers and binders who 
specialize in the manufacture of edition 
and school books, will hold its twenty- 
fifth annual convention jointly with the 
twelfth annual convention of the Book 
Manufacturers’ Institute, September 25 
to 27. 

The two groups will meet at Hotel 
Hershey, Hershey, Pennsylvania. 


PLATE ENGRAVERS MEET 


Unless more apprentices are trained 
to become plate engravers, the business 
of copper- and steelplate engravers will 
be seriously affected, according to the 
speakers at the annual meeting of the 
Engraved Stationery Manufacturers As- 
sociation at Chicago, August 16 and 17. 
Frank B. Siegrist, of Siegrist Engraving 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri, who 
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was re-elected as president, urged a 
broader educational program. The sub- 
ject will be further studied and re- 
ported upon by John A. Bresnahan, of 
Washington, who is counsel and mana- 
ger of the association. 

Arthur L. Rickman, of the Century 
Engraving and Embossing Company, of 
Chicago, was elected vice-president of 
the association; Harry Nusmeier, of the 
Nusmeier Engraving Company, Evans- 
ville, Indiana, was elected recording 
secretary; and Marcel Bournique, of 
Watkinson & Bournique, New York City, 
was elected treasurer. 

Among the activities to be conducted 
by the association during the ensuing 
year are the production of a style book 
showing proper forms of engraved cards 
ind possibly the production of a text- 
book on engraving practices in the in- 
dustry, which will also include practical 
instruction on presswork as well as on 
other operations in the production of 
engraved stationery. 


PROBLEMS OF SMALL BUSINESS DISCUSSED BY 
EDITORS AND DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE MEN 


@ ON BEHALF of “small business,” men 
operating with 100 employes or less, a 
committee from the National Confer- 
ence of Business Paper Editors met in 
Washington recently to hold a round- 
table discussion of problems with rep- 
resentatives from the Department of 
Commerce. 

Quincy Adams, chief of the division 
of small business of the Department of 
Commerce, when asked for a definition 
of small business, answered that the 
definition within the Department of 
Commerce, for statistical purposes, “‘is 
that of a manufacturing concern hav- 
ing 100 employes or less; also, of a 
wholesale establishment with annual 
net sales of less than $200,000, and a re- 
tailer or service establishment having 
annual net sales of less than $50,000.” 
He said that this was an arbitrary defi- 


AFTER-THE-WAR CONDITIONS ARE DISCUSSED AT 
MEETING OF TRADE COMPOSITION ASSOCIATION 


@ The International Trade Composition 
Association returned to St. Louis for its 
Annual Meeting, August 18 and 19, 
after an absence of 24 years, and found 
a live, active group of trade plant op- 
erators all set with a cordial welcome. 
All business sessions were well attended, 
and the discussion following the talks 
showed that the members were deeply 
interested in “after-the-war conditions.” 

Lester A. Neumann, in responding to 
the address of welcome given by George 
B. Gannett, said that the St. Louis 
group was making history, as it was the 
first time in his experience that the 
man advertised to welcome the conven- 
tion really did the job. 

The total registration was 121, a good 
attendance with travel curtailed, and 
the spread of the cities represented ex- 
tended from Dallas, Texas, to Montreal, 
Canada. Chicago registered twenty-nine 
typesetters and supplymen. 

Lester A. Neumann, of M & L Type- 
setting & Electrotyping Company, Chi- 
cago, was elected president, and Oscar 
Hoffman of Superior Typesetting Com- 
pany, St. Louis, vice-president. John 
Shields of Bridgeport, Connecticut, was 
re-elected treasurer. 

The simplified cost system, as worked 
out by Chairman Ed. T. Cooper and his 
committee, was presented, discussed, 
adopted, and plans were made to finance 
the installation of this worthy project. 
A campaign to install the cost system 
in plants throughout the United States 
and Canada will be under way soon, 
directed by a field secretary. 

Talks were made by Everett A. Damon 
of American Type Founders, Harold D. 
Duffy of S. G. Adams Company, Frank 
M. Sherman of Lanston Monotype Ma- 
chine Company, and Fred Winsor of 
Associated Printers & Lithographers of 
St. Louis. 

At the noon luncheon on Saturday, 
following the adjournment of the con- 


Lester A. Neumann, the new president of the 
International Trade Composition Association 


vention, Lou E. Holland, president of 
Holland Engraving Company, Kansas 
City, and vice-chairman of Smaller War 
Plants Corporation, gave an address on 
“The Importance of Small Business and 
What of Its Future.” Mr. Holland’s con- 
tact with leaders in Washington gave 
him a background from which to speak 
with authority; and his talk was a fit- 
ting climax to two days of interesting 
and instructive business sessions. 

The entertainment feature was well 
taken care of on Friday and Saturday 
evenings with a night at the open air 
St. Louis Municipal Opera, and a moon- 
light excursion down the “Ol’ Missis- 
sippi River.” 


nition, “as many definitions of small 
business are.” 

In explaining the functions of the 
small business division in the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, he 
said that they were to “represent in 
Washington the interests of individual 
small business concerns; to develop a 
broad program of management aid to 
small business; to conduct continuous 
research in the problems of small busi- 
ness which relate to management poli- 
cies, taxation, credit, and finance; to 
conduct a program of continuous re- 
search in problems relating to the com- 
petitive marketing and merchandising 
position of small business; to make 
studies of modern methods of account- 
ing and record-keeping, and accepted 
principles of industrial engineering in 
their application to business problems; 
and to codrdinate the small business 
work of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce.” , 

Mr. Adams said that small business 
can be considered politically and eco- 
nomically, and that while many people 
in the country are inclined to consider 
it politically, the Department of Com- 
merce favors the economic approach. 

In answer to the question as to what 
he considered the main problems of 
small business men, Mr. Adams gave 
the following opinion: 

“Many concerns are thinking about 
the probable rates of taxation. Often a 
concern is not able to retain sufficient 
reserves to enable it to make the nec- 
essary changes, for instance, in plant 
machinery, to enable it to swing into 
civilian production, once the bars are 
let down. So, it seems to us, these con- 
cerns already are thinking of where the 
funds are coming from, and whether or 
not sufficient funds will be available 
with which to meet various types of ex- 
pense. Wartime conditions have added 
to the business problems of many con- 
cerns, small or large.” 

Mr. Adams said it is the hope of the 
Commerce Department that more of 
the smaller concerns “may be shown 
the need for operating information, and 
also be supplied with that information 
through the entire facilities that the 
department has on hand.” 

The question was put to Mr. Adams: 
“Is small business indispensable to op- 
eration of big business?” 

“TI don’t think there could be any 
question about it. The concerns in the 
small business group constitute 93 per 
cent of the total number of concerns in 
the United States, and employ 45 per 
cent of the total number of employes. 
I feel that this is a substantial segment 
of our economy, and that without the 
people and the enterprise represented 
there, the lesser remaining segment 
would be unable to operate to its best 
advantage.” 

The editors asked Mr. Adams ques- 
tions along the line of the following: 
“Has anyone estimated how many small 
business men will go broke during the 
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reconversion period? Are there any al- 
ternatives to closing up shop when cut- 
backs and cancellations of contracts 
come rapidly without opportunity to 
secure material and supply for produc- 
tion in the consumer goods field? Will 
the waiting period be too long and the 
small business man’s finances too short 
to wait for the change in the tide?” 

Much of the discussion of the con- 
ferees concerned the operations of our 
independent retail establishments and 
the competition of the chain stores with 
absentee ownership. 


PROMOTES J. C. DABNEY 

Harry A. Porter, the vice-president in 
charge of sales of the Harris-Seybold- 
Potter Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
announced the integration of sales of 
the two divisions of the company, and 
the appointment of J. C. Dabney as 
assistant manager of sales. Mr. Dabney, 
who has been for five years the mana- 
ger of sales of the Seybold division at 
Dayton, Ohio, will retain that position, 
but because of the enlargement of his 
responsibilities, will transfer his head- 
quarters to the Cleveland offices. 

The new sales policy of the company 
was announced by Mr. Porter at meet- 
ings held in Cleveland on August 11 
and 12 at which all district and divi- 
sional sales executives were in attend- 
ance. Postwar sales and marketing and 
plans for the expansion of the com- 
pany’s operations were studied with the 
object of rendering all possible service 
to printers and lithographers; and the 
growth of offset lithography as a print- 
ing method during the war period was 
discussed. In consequence, a “forward- 
looking program” was developed by 
which customers are being given the 
assurance that the Harris-Seybold-Pot- 
ter Company will enter the postwar pe- 
riod, “fully prepared.” 


ITU REJOINS AFL 


Relations between the International 
Typographical Union and the American 
Federation of Labor were resumed be- 
ginning with the payment in August of 
dues by the ITU. All the rights of the 
ITU have been re-established in its 
relations with the AFL, “as though no 
breach had taken place in the affilia- 
tion,” so Woodruff Randolph, the newly 
elected president of the ITU, has an- 
nounced to the membership. 

In its renewed relationship with the 
AFL, the ITU is not restricted in its 
jurisdiction, and members of the ITU 
in their local federation affiliations are 
not required to subscribe to any obliga- 
tions in contradiction to the agreement 
between the top organizations. 


STAR FOR ARVEY "E" FLAG 


Acknowledgment of an additional six 
months of “outstanding production of 
war materials” was given to the Arvey 
Corporation’s New Jersey plant when 
it was awarded a star for its “E” tag, 
won in February. 

Presentation of the star was made on 
August 18. The war materials made at 
the plant include parts for bomber, 
cargo, and fighter planes. 
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SUMMERFIELD ENEY, JUNIOR 

Summerfield Eney, Junior, nationally 
known printing expert and a leading 
practitioner of the “share your knowl- 
edge” ideal of the Craftsmen move- 
ment, died August 19 at his home in 
Woodstock, New York, after an illness 
of many months. He was 63. 

Mr. Eney had been associated since 
1928 with the Champion Paper & Fibre 
Company, first as a sales promotion 
man and later as a “trouble shooter.” 
Before that he represented the Harris- 
Seybold-Potter Company as an Offset 
press salesman and as a “missionary” 
worker for the company’s offset division. 

A student of his craft, noted for his 
ready wit as well as his flair for trench- 
ant criticism of poor 
printing, Mr. Eney was 
always in great demand 
as @ speaker on techni- 
cal subjects. He appeared 
before many trade meet- 
ings and _ conventions 
throughout the country 
and took an active in- 
terest in the educational 
work of the paper, print- 
ing, and _ photo-litho- 
graphic industries. 

He addressed at least 
once every Craftsmen 
club east of the Missis- 
sippi. He was a member 
of the board of gover- 
nors of the New York 
Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen, and a mem- 
ber of the Baltimore 
Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen, and of the 
Printers Supply Salesmen’s Guild of 
New York City. 

Mr. Eney’s career in the graphic arts 
spanned more than a half a century. 
When he was eleven, he started kicking 
a Chandler & Price jobber—in his bare 
feet, as he told it—in a small Baltimore 
shop. He next was on the payroll of the 
Prohibition Advocate of that same city, 
but by thirteen had qualified as a full- 
fledged pressman who worked in the 
pressroom of the Norman T. A. Munder 
Company, internationally famous Bal- 
timore printer. 

Later he worked for the Baltimore 
Sun, where he headed the job depart- 
ment of the pressroom until 1904. After 
the Baltimore fire of that year, Eney 
moved to New York City. There he saw 
service in the pressrooms of the Robert 
Stillson plant and the George K. Horn 
color printing establishment. He was 
one of the first men to print halftones 
and color process work. 

Upon his retirement from active serv- 
ice with Champion Paper & Fibre Com- 
pany in 1942, Mr. Eney was given a tes- 
timonial dinner in New York City in 
recognition of his fifty years of service 
to the graphic arts. The hosts were rep- 
resentatives of a score of organizations 
in the industry. Hundreds of friends, 
from every branch of the industry, and 
many notables, including the Honorable 
A. E. Giegengack, Public Printer, paid 
tribute to Mr. Eney and his brilliant 
career. 





THE LATE "SUM" ENEY 





G. FREDERICK KALKHOFF 


G. Frederick Kalkhoff, founder and 
for more than thirty-five years presi- 
dent of the Kalkhoff Press, New York 
City, and a former treasurer of the 
United Typothetae of America, died 
August 16 at the age of 83. He retired 
from active duty several years ago. In 
1942 his company was merged with the 
Guide Printing Company. 

Mr. Kalkhoff was born in Germany 
and brought to this country when he 
was nine. He entered the printing field 
in New York City when 16 years old as 
a $3-a-week errand boy for one of the 
two photoengraving firms in America 
at that time. Photoengraving was then 
a revolutionary new process. As a sales- 
man for the company Mr 
Kalkhoff traveled through 
the West with stock cuts 
packed among his lug- 
gage, demonstrating to 
the printers how halftones 
should be fashioned for 
satisfactory prints. 

His interest in the new 
process in its earliest 
stages helped to give him 
a background of skill that 
later made his printing 
firm well known as one of 
the outstanding producers 
of color and halftone work 
of unusually fine quality. 

Mr. Kalkhoff was active 
in the amalgamation of 
several trade associations 
that went into the make- 
up of the New York Em- 
ploying Printers Associ- 
ation. He was the first 
president, from 1916 to 1918, of the As- 
sociation of Employing Printers, which 
was formed by a merger of the Ty- 
pothetae of the City of New York and 
the Printers League. When the Master 
Printers Association, an open shop 
group, joined the organization in 1920, 
it became the New York Employing 
Printers Association. 

As treasurer and a member of the 
board of directors of the United Ty- 
pothetae of America, he took a leading 
part in the founding of the Printing 
Department of the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, at Pittsburgh, and also 
helped establish the educational courses 
of the New York Employing Printers 
Association. 

From 1923 to 1942 Mr. Kalkhoff was 
president of the New York Printers’ & 
Bookbinders’ Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, and was a director of the com- 
pany until his death. He was a director 
of the Typothetae of the City of New 
York until 1943. 

Mr. Kalkhoff left the photoengraving 
industry in 1893 to become a salesman 
and shop superintendent for the An- 
drew Kellogg Company, New York 
printers. Thirteen years later, having 
risen to the position of secretary, he left 
to form his own company. 

He is survived by a daughter, Mrs. 
Elmer Stacy. His wife died less than a 
year ago, and a son, Percy Kalkhoff, 
who had been associated with his father 
died a number of years ago. 
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EXPAND WORK OF FOUNDATION 


Plans for the expansion of operations 
of the Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion include research work at Armour 
Research Foundation in Chicago in ad- 
dition to its work at the University of 
Cincinnati, revision of text books and 
educational bulletins, the increase of 
income from memberships, and the 
raising of an additional $1,000,000 for 
endowment. 

Heading the movement for expansion 
and revision are E. H. Wadewitz, presi- 
dent of the Western Printing and Lith- 
ographing Company, Racine, Wisconsin, 
who is president of the foundation, and 
W. E. Griswold, recently appointed ex- 
ecutive director. 

The raising of the added funds for 
endowment and operating expenses is 
being conducted under the direction of 
the finance committee of which the 
members are: R. R. Heywood, president, 
R. R. Heywood Company, New York 
City; R. V. Mitchell, president, Harris- 
Seybold-Potter Company, Cleveland; 
and a newly appointed member, M. P. 
Thwaite, president of Dennison & Sons, 
Long Island City. 

John M. Wolff, Junior, president of 
the Wolff Printing Company, St. Louis, 
was added to the executive committee 
of the foundation, of which Mr. Hey- 
wood is chairman. 

Meetings designed to promote the 
current expanded program of the foun- 
dation are being held in various litho- 
graphic centers under the direction of 
Mr. Griswold. 

The newest venture of the Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation is that 
which provides additional research work 
at the Armour Research Foundation at 
Illinois Institute of Technology, in Chi- 
cago, to supplement its research work 
done at the University of Cincinnati. 
The agreement by and between the two 
foundations means that the research 
work in Chicago will include electronics, 
metallurgy, electro-chemistry, and me- 
chanical engineering—all applied to the 
lithographic industry. 

“We will continue research in pecu- 
liarly lithographic problems at the re- 
search laboratory in Cincinnati under 
Dr. Robert F. Reed, director of the 
Lithographic Foundation’s research,” 
announced Mr. Griswold. “The agree- 
ment with the Armour Research Foun- 
dation places at the disposal of the 
Lithographic Foundation the possible 
services of the Chicago organization’s 
entire staff of more than 250 research 
experts, in addition to modern research 
equipment.” 

The Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion also conducts an educational pro- 
gram for the training of apprentices, 
journeymen, junior and senior execu- 
tives, and technical experts. 


MONOMELT EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE 


Monomelt equipment for the direct 
melting and feeding of type metal to 
machine casters is now available, and 
in improved models, according to the 
Monomelt Company. 

Several new features for improving 
machine operation and reducing com- 


posing room costs have been incorpo- 
rated in models for Ludlow, Linotype, 
Monotype, Elrod, Intertype, and Lino- 
graph typecasting machines. 

The Monomelt system eliminates need 
for metal furnaces and pigging by sub- 
stituting direct melting and feeding. 
The usual metal loss through drossage 
of two or three pounds of every hun- 
dred is cut to less than eight ounces, 
it is claimed. 

Information on the improved systems 
may be obtained from the Monomelt 
Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


CHO CYA OXKD OXD 


W. H. MONTGOMERY 


EMOVAL of its office, now “just 

around the corner” from the busi- 
ness center of the city, to a location 
fronting on the main street is part of 
the postwar expansion program of the 
Consolidated Printing and Stationery 
Company, Salina, Kansas. 

In February of next year, the Con- 
solidated retail stationery and office 
equipment store, sales offices, and ac- 
counting department will be moved di- 
rectly across the alley, which will place 
them in the business center proper. 
Quarters now used by these depart- 
ments will be remodeled for the use of 
the expanding printing department, to 
which new equipment will be added, 
particularly in the offset section. 

Beginning as a one-man stationery 
store, the Consolidated Printing and 
Stationery Company has had steady 
growth. Normally it has a payroll of 
fifty people and its salesmen cover the 
state of Kansas. It maintains its own 
advertising and art department. 

W. H. Montgomery, president of the 
company, says: “In increasing its floor 
space and adding to its facilities, this 
company is not looking to an after-war 
boom to justify its expansion. Rather 
it feels this move is part of a natural 
development in the growth of the busi- 
ness and that it is necessary in order 
to properly serve its expanding list of 
customers.” 


CLO CHO EXD EXD 


UTA PROPOSES NEW SERVICE 


Information concerning industrial re- 
lations will be gathered and then dis- 
seminated by the United Typothetae of 
America if its constituency responds fa- 
vorably to the proposed program, and 
financial support is assured. A commit- 
tee has been appointed, according to 
information supplied to members and 
local groups, which “will henceforth be 
active in the development and opera- 
tion of the association’s industrial rela- 
tions program.” 

If the program is installed, it means 
the resumption of a labor relations di- 
vision by the UTA which was discon- 
tinued in 1922 because of the conflicts 
between open and closed shop groups. 
These conflicts resulted in the forma- 
tion of separate national organizations 
of printers: the Employing Printers 
Association of America which repre- 
sents the open shop printers, with the 
National Printers Association repre- 
senting the printing establishments that 
were union operated. 

The proposed program of the UTA, to 
be developed “as time and money per- 
mit,” includes the following items: the 
securing, and having immediately avail- 
able to its membership, information on 
wage rates in the principal cities and 
areas of the United States; securing 
of copies of contracts and codification 
of information on the terms proposed 
on the re-opening of any contract 
and also the final terms embraced in 
the contract; information concerning 
vacation provisions, holiday pay, ap- 
prentice agreements, hours of work, 
grievance procedures, arbitration pro- 
cedures, and manning complements. 

It is also proposed, if the plan is sup- 
ported by the membership, that the 
periodical mailings shall be sent to 
the membership, in loose-leaf form, 
containing data on unusual contract 
provisions proposed in the various 
cities, in order that members “may be 
fully informed of the possibility of such 
provisions being proposed to them.” 

If the plan is approved and developed, 
the labor relations service will be broad- 
ened by the UTA, to include decisions 
of regional War Labor Boards and ap- 
peals forwarded to the National War 
Labor Board; and whether such appeals 
are granted or rejected, and why, if 
such information can be obtained. 

Other proposed items will include in- 
formation concerning public contracts 
affected by the Walsh-Healy Act; pay- 
roll service; current interpretations or 
rulings of the salary and wage stabili- 
zation divisions of the U.S. Treasury 
and of the National War Labor Board; 
information concerning collective bar- 
gaining and instruction on what provi- 
sions labor contracts should contain. 

The announcement on the subject re- 
fers to the need for the segregation of 
such a proposed program from the gen- 
eral activities of the UTA, so that its 
cost will be borne only by the persons 
or organizations that will benefit there- 
from. Thus members will not receive 
bulletins and services in which they are 
not primarily interested. Reactions to 
the proposed plan have been requested. 
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ACQUIRE ANOTHER FIRM 

Payne and Walsh Corporation, New 
York City, has taken over the Printing 
Extension Delivery Company, and is 
operating it under its own name. Offi- 
cers are: president, Herman Diamond; 
vice-president, W. C. Walsh; secretary- 
treasurer, Ernest Payne. 









GEORGE C. ANDREWS 

George C. Andrews, for twenty-seven 
years manager of the New York City 
office of the Challenge Machinery Com- 
pany, died suddenly in Lakewood, New 














































GEORGE C. ANDREWS 






Jersey, on August 13, while undergoing 
an emergency operation. 

Mr. Andrews was born seventy-six 
years ago, and was a member of the 
firm of Andrews, Pitman and Marsh, 
New York City, manufacturers of print- 
ing machinery and plate mounting 
equipment, prior to 1917, at which time 
he became associated with the Chal- 
lenge Machinery Company. For eleven 
years, he was mayor of Ship Bottom, 
New Jersey. 















WILL ERECT INK PLANT 


An expansion program of J. M. Huber, 
Incorporated, includes the erection of a 
news printing ink manufacturing plant 
at Borger, Texas, where the company 
now operates one of the world’s largest 
carbon black plants. In his announce- 
ment of future operations, H. W. Huber, 
president of the company, said that the 
plant, ready for occupancy within three 
months, will enable users of news ink 
in the states of Oklahoma, Colorado, 
Kansas, and Texas to obtain their sup- 
plies conveniently. 

The establishment of the new manu- 
facturing unit will provide opportunity 
to expand company research on carbon 
black and mineral oil which are local 
products in that part of Texas. 























Other items of news will be found on 
second page following. 
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The ninth advertisement of a series appearing 
in Nation’s Business, Newsweek and U.S. News 
in the interest of those producing paper and 
printing so vital to the country’s commercial 
and industrial activities in time of war. 
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lt takes tons 
of PAPER to make 
life-saving Drugs 











As our fighting men go into battle, they carry sulfanilimide 


powder contained in sterilized envelopes—paper envelopes. KI M Q s R LY 


Indeed, paper guards life-preserving drugs all the way back 
to the basic ingredients. Paper identity cards label each material 


in a drug plant. Paper work orders, like prescriptions, give C i A R K 


instructions for compounding the drugs. And paper control 
slips insure absolute accuracy in manufacture. 

In the drug industry, where precision and sanitation are CORPORATION 
paramount, paper is an essentiality. So much so that the in- NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


dustry requires more than 40,000,000 pounds in a single year. 
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TRADE MARK 


* A Proouct oF 
Lovelcoat PAPERS he SAVE WASTE PAPER —Paper 
is one of the nation’s most critical 
&<Rophichest: * 1 RESEARCH materials. Help alleviate the paper 
Jrufect quale ae M au It ifect prt the gl price shortage by making full use of each 
piece and by having all your waste 
Kimberly-Clark also make Economy and Recondite cover; Regent bristol; Kimray school papers. paper collected regularly. 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 








UNION EMPLOYERS TO MEET 


Collective bargaining policies, shop 
practices, contract interpretations, and 
other factors entering into contractual 
relations of employing printers with la- 
bor unions will be discussed in the light 
of present Government regulations at 
the annual meeting of the Printers Na- 
tional Association to be held at Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, September 
29 and 30. 

Carl E. Dunnagan, president of the 
Graphic Arts Association of Illinois, 
and president of the Inland Press, Chi- 
cago, will give the welcoming address, 
and will preside at the opening session. 
Philip Marshall, vice-chairman of the 
sixth regional district of the National 
War Labor Board will speak on “Look- 
ing Ahead on Labor Relations.” 

During the business session, Harry V. 
Duffy, the Chilton Company, Philadel- 
phia, president of the PNA, will give 
his report, as will other officers and 
chairmen of committees. Among the 
speakers will be Gerald A. Walsh, New 
York City, who has been serving as con- 
sultant in the absence of Don H. Tay- 
lor, executive vice-president, who is in 
the United States Army. 

I. T. Alderson, Von Hoffmann Press, 
St. Louis, will act as chairman of a panel 
to discuss National War Labor Board 
decisions, and questions pertaining to 
collective bargaining applied to differ- 
ent departments. 

Composing room questions will be 
answered by Thomas P. Henry, Detroit; 
Francis A. Roney, Pittsburgh; and H. G. 
Kable, Mount Morris, Illinois. 

Pressroom questions will be answered 
by E. O. Machlin, Dunellen, New Jersey; 
Max Rosett, Greenwich, Connecticut; 
and Ernest Barvoets, Albany, New York. 

Bindery questions will be answered by 
Lee C. Werden, of Philadelphia; L. E. 
Smith, of Des Moines; and George W. 
Rosenthal, of Cincinnati. 

Government regulations will be dis- 
cussed by a panel consisting of William 
G. Simpson, Louisville, Kentucky; Don- 
ald L. Boyd, Huntington, West Virginia; 
and Marshall Haywood, Junior, LaFay- 
ette, Indiana. 

At the session on Saturday, the pres- 
ent and future of the PNA will be dis- 
cussed generally by the membership. 
Reports of the committees will also be 
heard, and the election of officers will 
be held. 


PRINTERS INCREASE WAGES 


Printing press assistants in New York 
City will receive $50.50 a week for day 
work, and $55.50 for night work as a re- 
sult of a $2 increase in the weekly wage 
rate agreed upon by three unions and 
the Printers League Section of the New 
York Employing Printers Association. 
The increases are subject to approval 
by the WLB before becoming effective. 

Similar wage increases were granted 
to paper cutters and bookbinders whose 
wages for various operators will range 
from $52.42-to $56.22 for day work, and 
from $57.42 to $61.22 for night work; 
and to paper handlers whose wages will 
be $42.00 for day work, and $45.50 for 
night work. Vacation allowances are a 
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part of each contract, ranging from 18 
to 22 cents a shift. The increases will 
be retroactive from the date of approval 
of the WLB to March 1, April 4, and 
May 1, respectively. 


FRANK GERHART PROMOTED 


Frank Gerhart, who has been assist- 
ant advertising manager of the Champ- 
ion Paper and Fibre Company, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, since 1936, has been advanced 
to the position of advertising manager. 
He is a graduate of the University of 





FRANK GERHART 


Indiana, and has been active in voca- 
tional trade schools and in direct mail 
advertising, having been connected with 
the business of advertising of printing 
establishments. 

One of the activities of the Champion 
Paper and Fibre Company, inaugurated 
since Mr. Gerhart became connected 
with its advertising department, is the 
publication of Stet, “a house magazine 
for house magazine editors,” published 
monthly by the company containing tips 
for house magazine editors. 

Mr. Gerhart is interested in all activi- 
ties pertaining to the development of 
direct mail campaigns and the use of 
external and internal house magazines. 
One of the forthcoming events which 
Stet has been helping to promote is the 
Employes Publication Section of the 
National Safety Council, at whose an- 
nual meeting and exhibition to be held 
in Chicago, October 3 and 4, certificates 
of merit will be awarded to editors of 
house magazines “for outstanding pre- 
sentation of the safety message to em- 
ploye readers.” In its announcement, 
Stet informed the house magazine edi- 
tors that the judges would base their 
decisions on material contained in three 
separate issues of their employe publi- 
cations bearing 1944 datelines. 





PUSH CENTRAL PRINTING GROUP 


Officials and members of eighteen na- 
tional graphic arts trade associations 
and twenty-three local associations par- 
ticipated in a two-day conference in 
Chicago, August 9 and 10, to consider 
the feasibility of organizing an over- 
all representative group to be known, 
possibly, as the National Graphic Arts 
Institute. 

The result of the conference was a 
decision that plans for the formation 
of the institute shall proceed under the 
direction of a committee to be com- 
posed of one representative from each 
of the national, product, and regional 
associations in attendance at the con- 
ference. James F. Newcomb, a member 
of the New York Employing Printers 
Association, and co-chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Government Rela- 
tions of the Commercial Printing In- 
dustry, continued as chairman of the 
temporary organizing committee, and 
C. C. Means, secretary-manager of Ty- 
pothetae-Franklin Association, Detroit, 
was named committee secretary. 

Mr. Newcomb announced that his 
plans call for another meeting of the 
participating groups within sixty days, 
by which time it is expected that the 
organization proposals will have been 
formulated. It is planned to concen- 
trate on service, including governmental 
relations and public relations. Head- 
quarters will be in Washington, and the 
president of the proposed new National 
Graphic Arts Institute will be a paid 
executive devoting his full time to the 
affairs of the organization. 

The need for such a national organ- 
ization devoting itself to government 
and public relations were emphasized in 
speeches given at the conference by A. 
E. Giegengack, Public Printer of the 
United States, by Mr. Newcomb, and 
others. It was stated that other indus- 
tries of much less importance than the 
graphic arts are adequately represented 
at the capital, and are thus enabled to 
protect the interests of their constitu- 
encies, while the graphic arts is split 
into many national groups without ade- 
quate representation by any. The argu- 
ments were advanced that if and when 
the graphic arts “can be geared up to 
meet the challenge of modern business 
and economics,” each individual unit in 
the industry will benefit. 

“It is now generally recognized that 
regardless of political developments, the 
Federal Government will continue to 
play a large part in the nation’s post- 
war business life,” is a statement that 
appears in a booklet defining the pro- 
posed organization. “While present war- 
time agencies, as the War Production 
Board, will be dissolved, a number of 
their functions will be absorbed by new 
or existing permanent agencies. The 
problem of government relations, so im- 
portant during this wartime period, will 
continue to demand attention.” 

The proposed public relations pro- 
gram of the Institute includes provi- 
sions for the promotion of the use of 
printed advertising and the education 
of the public to the value of better 
printing. 
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NEENAH 


Look je Mati the watermark. 


Yes, we re making lots of paper for war uses, but we want also 


to take care of our commercial customers as well as we can! 


You can help us supply more paper for commercial uses by 
increasing the rag content and using lighter weights in your 
paper specifications. Usually the cost is no more for increased 


yardage, you lose nothing in strength, and it saves scarce pulp. 


Ask our nearest NEENAH distributor for ideas to help 
make your paper supply 60 further. 


FINE RAG PAPERS 
FOR EVERY BUSINESS NEED 


—_ 7a EROS 
‘Wank 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY - NEENAH, WIS. 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing These Advertisers 





TO LETTERHEAD 
PROSPECTS 


Seud for this "Pree Sales Ket 


and extra copies for your preferred prospects 


Fox River's unique “See for Yourself” kit makes 
it easy to sell better letterheads ... compares part- 
rag and all-rag papers side by side . 
glance, quickly and convincingly, why a/l-rag stock 
(such as Masterline Anniversary Bond) is today’s 
only distinguished choice for fine letterheads! 

You know the reason: Many non-rag and part- 
rag papers tend to be somewhat dull and grayish 
these days, due to wartime shortages of bleaching 
chemicals. Only a//-rag paper — such as Master- 
line Anniversary Bond — is just as clean, crisp, 
white, permanent and impressive as before the war. 


. proves ata 


Made entirely from new, clean cotton cuttings, 


all-rag Anniversary Bond combines strength, high 
opacity and a genuine quality “feel” .. . prints, 
lithographs or engraves ... yet costs the user only 
V,¢ more per letter than 25% rag-content stock. 
Nationally advertised every month to almost 
100,000 of America’s top-flight users of fine 
business papers. 

“Grade up” your letterhead sales . . . increase 
your letterhead profits . . . cure wartime “‘letter- 
head-aches” .. . by showing Fox River's ‘See for 
Yourself” kit to every letterhead buyer. Write 
today for your free copy — and extra copies to 
give your preferred prospects. 


Fox River PAPER CorporaTION, 409-1 S. Appleton St., Appleton, Wis. 


J Uatoling 


ANNIVERSARY Bond, Ledger, Onion Skin - - 
75% rag 
25% rag 


Op BapGer Bond and Ledger 
Dictation Bond, Ledger, Onion Skin - - 


ove ONLY | 


PAPERS FOR BUSINESS 


100% rag 
ENGLISH Bond and Ledger - - - 50% rag 
Dictation Tru-Opaque Bond - - 25% rag 


ORE PER LETTER 





A FOX RIVER JS Naterbne PAPER 


For Index to Advertisers, see ‘Classified BUYERS GUIDE” in Back 

















Some who read these lines will remember him—others 
will place him through tradition. He is a fixed character 
in the American background, the ztinerent compositor. 


Long before typesetting machines ever clicked he 
would stroll into the printing office from somewhere 
back East, and after an interview with the proprietor 
would take his place at the case. He might stay a few 
weeks or a few months, but he seldom took root. The 
glow of the Western horizon lured him onward. One 
morning he would be missing, and the shop struggled 


on with the fragments of knowledge he left behind. 2 


NOW AVAILABLE. Complete and comprehensive Guide Book 
of Essential Wartime Printing and Lithography. 64 pages (8H- 
x 11-) of detailed description and information on every government 


They called him a tramp printer. He was indeed a beloved 
bum, representing one of the fine arts of printing, type- 
setting. He was a fountain of knowledge and experience, 
a living lexicon. He had set books and speeches for the 
mighty. He spread the fine points of a great craft all 
over America. 


The last of his kind has long been dead, but his spirit 

still haunts the shop, and “hand set” still bespeaks 

class in craftsmanship. Such pioneers helped style the 
whole priating business into the sales vehicle 
it has become today. 


public relations problem which can be aided by printed promotion. 
We shall be glad to obtain a copy for you . . . or write direct to 
Graphic Arts Victory Committee, 17 East 42nd St., New York City 


HARRIS -SEYBOLD- POTTER- COMPANY 


HARRIS DIVISION 


ctceéEevet AN D Ss, oH! O 


MANUFACTURERS OF OFFSET LITHOGRAPHIC ¢ LETTERPRESS 
AND GRAVURE PRINTING MACHINERY ¢© © © ¢ ©@ 


SEYBOLD DIVISION 


DAY T O N 7, oe t @¢ 


MANUFACTURERS OF PAPER CUTTERS AND TRIMMERS °KNIFE 
GRINDERS ¢ DIE PRESSES * WRIGHT DRILLS e MORRISON STITCHERS 
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Considered A “MUST” in 
Most Modern Press Rooms... 


®@ For fine reproduction, modern pressmen use “33” (letter- 
press) or “0-33” (litho) Ink Conditioners in all their inks. 


By doing this, you eliminate the need for varnish 
thinners, adjusters and compounds. These Ink Conditioners 
increase the affinity of the ink to the paper, and permit 
easy printing on hard stock, as well as on glassine and 
cellophane. 


“33” Ink Conditioners are economical to use. Besides 
their low original cost, they add to the bulk and weight of 
the ink, thereby assuring a saving of 15% to 30% through 
greater coverage. Non-toxic, non-inflamable, they are time- 
tested and proven! 


Investigate the advantages of “33” Ink Conditioners in 
your own pressroom. Order a | gallon trial can—use it— 
if it does not please you, return it at our expense. 


Write for your free copy of “To The Pressman” which gives complete 
information on the uses and advantages of “33” Ink Conditioners. 


b& 
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100% Guarantee 
< jitioner does 
a If our Ink Conc c 
; — i pies ot return the unused portion 
feed y 





not satis 2 
. Cs crrioe 0.33” (litho and multilith). 


Los Angeles « San Francisco « Dallas + Houston « OklahomaCity + Miami 
Orlando « Tampa e Jacksonville «+ .Tallahassee + Charlotte « Knoxville 
Atlanta « Wilkes-Barre + Milwaukee «+ St.Louis + Kansas City « Denver 
Cincinnati « Dayton «+ Hartford « Toronto «+ Montreal «¢ Honolulu 


COMPOUNDING COMPANY 


1718 North Damen Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


/N CANADA - its CANADIAN FINE COLOR CO. LTD.,TORONTO 





B ut— FOR THE DURATION 
IT’S PATRIOTIC TO MAKE IT LAST 


by regular lubrication, inspection and 
the replacement of worn parts before 
breakdown occurs. 


RIGHT NOW-—as is fitting... UNCLE 
SAM has first call on Challenge facili- 
ties ... However, we are filling orders 
for replacement parts to keep Challenge 
Machinery in production. Some equip- 
ment we can supply from stock. Write 
us your needs—perhaps we can help you. 
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BACK THE ATTACK....BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 





THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


Main Office and Factory: apie 50 Ht ana Eastern Sales Office: 


GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 50 Church St., NEW YORK 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 














NAPOLEON Was a Headache, Too 


All who read history must be struck by the parallel between the tur- 
moil into which Napoleon Bonaparte threw the world more than 130 
years ago and that which Adolph Hitler is causing today. The same 
over-weening ambition, the same dream of world dominance will bring 


them to the same end. Napoleon, his body eaten by cancer and his mind 
cankered by the memory of thwarted hopes, died in exile in lonely 
St. Helena in 1821, at the age of fifty-two. The hand of a destiny yet 
more bitter is reaching out for the German dictator. Its shadow already 
overhangs him and the forces of evil he has loosed upon mankind. Let 
us each one give our utmost of toil and treasure to strengthen that hand 
and speed the day of retribution. We hope that in our humble way we 
are contributing something to hasten the inevitable hour of victory. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


Buckeye, Beckett and Ohio Covers, Beckett Offset and Opaque, Buckeye, Beckett and Tweed Texts, Special Military Papers 
MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER IN HAMILTON, OHIO, SINCE 1848 
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SELL 


\NDEKES 


for all Catalogs, 
Sales Presentations 
and Manuals 





Increase the effectiveness and efficiency of every 
catalog or manual! you print—and substantially 
increase your profit on the job—by selling 
AICO Indexes. 


The next years will see more catalog business 
than any previous period as war production 
manufacturers swing back to civilian production 
with new and redesigned models. 


Be prepared for this business. Send for the AICO 
INDEX Selector—with samples of every style 
and type of indexing—to help you produce 
better sales literature at a better profit. Mail 
the coupon today! 


Mail this coupon for 
FREE AICO INDEX KIT 





G. J. Aigner Co.—Dept. IP 
503 S. Jefferson St., anes 7, WMlinois 


Please send me AICO INDEX SELECTOR 





A SIMPLE, 
LOW COST 
WAY TO 
CORRECT 
DRY AIR 
CONDITIONS 








: e Prevents Block 
e Eliminates Static Warpage 
e Improves Paper e Maintains Glue 


t th 
Handling ~ Aids Binding 


e Prevents Paper eat 
Shrinkage “ pe Working 

e Assures Propet Conditions 
Register 








ARMSTRONG Secon “/yfe HUMIDIFIERS 


Humidification to combat winter dry air evils 
can be yours now easily at sur~risingly low cost. 
Armstrong Humidifiers can be installed like 
unit heaters in existing steam lines anywhere 
in your plant. A $100 unit, complete with 
humidistat and accessories will handle 40,000 
cu. ft. of space. Quiet, dependable, no dripping 
or puddles, no increase in heating load, no con- 
struction or plant changes necessary. Simple but 
completely effective—sensitive—maintains uni- 
form relative humidities automatically without 
attention. 

USERS include: Curtis Publishing Co., 
Wheeler-Van Label Co., Baltimore Sales Book 
Co., Brethren Publishing House, Eastern Offset. 
Inc., and many others. 

Write for the name of the sales representative 
nearest you. 


ARMSTRONG MACHINE WORKS 
901 Maple Street, Three Rivers, Michigan 


NEW BULLETIN 
Complete data on Armstrong 
Humidifiers plus an educational 
discussion of humidification. Ask 
for a copy. 


1. OVER 
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INTERNATIONAL 





Yank ships get real 

Russian servicing 

these days, pointing 

them for the mighty missions 

that Yanks now execute from Russian 

bases round the clock. Ancient barriers 

of race break down fast, when the youth 

of two great nations toil and fight “wing 

to wing” for the future of the civilized 
world. Such team play is unbeatable. 


These days, too, there is a constant oppor- 


COOPERATION 


J, 


Tiny 


tunity on the home front to pitch in and 
help save every scrap of paper. Inter- 
national Paper Company is continuing to 
do everything in its power to solve the 
problems in paper manufacture and 
supply. 


BACK THE INVASION WITH BONDS 
x SAVE ALL SCRAP PAPER x 


Srleenational 


PAPER COMPANY 


220 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


PAPERS FOR PRINTING AND CONVERTING 
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By eliminating metal furnaces and offering 
controlled-temperature melting and feeding of type 
metal direct-to-caster, Monomelt makes money for you 
every day you have it. 

Think of what you save! (1) You get printing jobs 
out faster because there’s less machine downtime, no 
delays for double melting and pigging; (2) Slugs are 
more clean and sharp, stand up better and take less 
build-up in the forms; (3) Metal loss thru drossage 
(usually 2 or 3 lbs. out of every 100 lbs.) is cut to 8 
ounces or less; (4) Heavy metal stocks can frequently 
be reduced by 50%, because Monomelt keeps metal 
constantly in use, ready for recasting the minute forms 
are killed out. 

Order a Monomelt for your typecaster today! Fits 
all standard machines and is easy to install. Improves 
printing quality, saves money and increases efficiency. 
Over 9000 are in daily use in the U. S. and 12 foreign 
countries! 


IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE! A limited number 
of new Monomelt units are now available for 
immediate shipment. Send in your order for 
prompt attention. 





WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BULLETIN describing M Ht tion, feat , ete. 


MONOMELT COMPANY sinnccpois 13)’ Minn. 


Oue.Time 
CARBON PAPER 


Whether it's BLACK, for Machine writes, or 
BLUE, for hand writes, HANO One-Time Car- 
bon has found instant acceptance from all pro- 
fit minded printers. If you make any one-time 


carbon forms in your plant your customers will 
like the readability of copies from HANO 


One-Time Carbon paper. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
AND PRICES TODAY 





PHILIP HANG COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
HOLVOKE ,MASS. 
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ADDED STRENGTH 
TO THE 
PRINTED MESSAGE 


Today’s paper problems place unus- 
ual burdens on the users of printed 
matter. Because of the 140 years’ expe- 
rience and our application of modern 
techniques, Johnson Inks afford qual- 
ity reproduction that helps overcome 
many current difficulties in giving 
messages added strength, extra value. 


GOOD INKS a 1804 


Philadelphia» New York « Chicagoe Boston St. Louis * Cleveland 
Detroit ¢ Baltimore * Kansas City « Pittsburgh « Atlanta « Dallas 
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Time for changing rollers is here again. 
With maximum press production in de- 
mand, you can guard against between- 
season inking inefficiency by ordering your 
winter rollers now. 

You need take no chances. Send in your 
used spare rollers or cores and leave the rest 
to your nearest Bingham factory. There 
your rollers will be cast for your particular 
territory, and delivered on the date specified. 

The convenient locations of the sixteen 
Bingham factories is your insurance of roll- 





ers that will most faithfully meet the 
weather and climatic conditions of your 
locality. 

Seasonal change of rollers is am economy. 
It saves ink, helps maintain running speed, 
reduces cause of offset and insures better 
printing. Bingham Rollers—-nearly a hun- 
dred years of roller-making experience be-: 
hind them, are dependable, made to a 
standard. 

Call or write your nearest Bingham repre- 
sentative now. 


SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


Roller Makers Since 1847 
Manufacturers of Printers’ and Litho-Offset Rollers 


CHICAGO 5 
Atlanta 3 Des Moines 2 indianapolis 2 Minneapolis 15 Pittsburgh 3 
Cleveland 14 Detroit 10 Kalamazoo 12 Nashville 3 St. Louis 2 
Dallas 1 Houston 6 Kansas City 6 Oklahoma City 6 Springfield, 0. 
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OR WANT 
OF A NAIL 


You know the rest of the adage... but don’t 
overlook the importance of the message 
for there is a way of making one of your 
production details ...ink... lift the entire 
job up to a quality basis at little cost to 
you. Note the figures below and you will 
get the idea. Then call in MORRILL for 


the actual evidence. 
APPROXIMATE INK COVERAGE TABLE 
Paper: Black Yellow Red _ Blue os en 


Coated 270 180 235 250 150 
S. 5. C. 220 145 190 230 135 
Book 115 65 70 100 60 


Figures are for thousands of square inches per pound of ink. 
For lake inks, add from 5% to 10% to above figures. 


GEORGE 


MORRILL 


C MPAN Y 


100 bi AVE., NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO ST.LOUIS FORT WORTH, DETROIT 
ST. PAUL LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 


84 
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More Profit Than Euer 


WHEN YOU REPLACE WORN-OUT MACHINES WITH 


Reberts Medels 27 and 25 


Nowhere else will you find all the ad- 
vantages that ROBERTS builds into 
numbering machines. Yes—recom- 
mend, specify, and buy ROBERTS... 


WWW 


\\ 


SW 


A GG 


SQ 


For very low Z 
original cost— 


easy upkeep— 






extra speed 


SZ eT 


and long life. 


Recondition 
all machines 





once a year! 


B Model 27— Sweet £0 %—S72 oa 
_ ‘Model 26—S-wheel 4(0)7—SQit soc 


EXTRA FEATURES: Roman or Gothic style figures. 


Forward or backward action. UNCONDITIONAL 
GUARANTEE. Quantity discounts: 10% trade-in. 


- Roberts Numbering Machine Co. 


7, 694-710 Jamaica Ave. ° een New York 
GDI ZZ LZ 2222.2. WW 


My 





XX QV 










Precision 


PAPER KNIVES 


1 Perfected .002” concave bevel — making 
for extra sharpness without weakening edge. 




















Q “Straight as a die” trimming—less than 
.001” variance throughout length of cut. 






3 Heat-treated by a special SWW process 
to combine hardness with toughness — to give 
maximum number of cuts between grindings. 





Gh Furnished as standard equipment on many 
of America’s finest Paper Trimming Machines 
for more than 60 years. 










For Quotations Write 


SIMONDS WORDEN WHITE CO. 


603 NEGLEY PLACE @ DAYTON, OHIO 




















in Back 
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THE MORE POPULAR 


BRYANT BRANDS 


COATED 

CELLUGLOSS — C2S E I; CIS E 

IMPERIAL — C2S Enamel 

BRYFOLD —C2S Enamel; C2S Cover 

PLIABLE — C2S Enamel; C2S Cover 

MILHAM — C2S Enamel; *C2S Offset Enamel; 
*C1S Litho (Gloss Ink) 

SUNRAY <-C2S Enamel; *C1S Litho; *C1S 
Litho (Gloss Ink) 

BRYCOAT — C2S Enamel 

FEATHERWEIGHT — C2S Enamel 


UNCOATED 

IMPERIAL — Bible; Manifold 

BRITISH OPAQUE 

DE SOTO — English Finish; Super; *Litho Ma- 
chine Finish; *Litho Super; *Litho Duplex 
Super; *Offset 

BRYANTIQUE — Eggshell 

BRYTONE — English Finish; Super; *Litho Ma- 
chine Finish; *Litho Super 

ROCKET — *Offset 

SUNBEAM — English Finish; Super; *Litho Ma- 
chine Finish; *Litho Super; Eggshell 

BRYANTEER — English Finish; Super; Eggshell 

The availaility of these grades is restricted, 

in some cases by war conditions. 
*Designed for top performance on offset presses. 











YANT 


wiston 
an eee 


GENERAL 
OFFICES 


4 COMPLETE MILLS 


Your postwar business expansion program 
is in mind in pointing out these Bryant 
facilities. Four complete mills with seven 
paper machines will be ready to serve you. 
Men whose rich tradition of paper crafts- 
manship goes back nearly fifty years are 
teamed in one closely knit organization 
to produce “fine papers for fine printing” 
by letterpress, offset, or rotogravure. 


BRYANT 


PAPER COMPANY 
KALAMAZOO 29F, MICHIGAN 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 
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j 5% SPHEREKOTE 
TYMPAN COVER 





The End-of-the-Day Count 


TELLS THE STORY! 


You can keep your presses running more steadily 
with SPHEREKOTE, the new tympan cover. 
SPHEREKOTE’S glass bead coated surface picks up 
so little ink that two-side jobs can be backed up 
immediately without offsetting. Perfectors can be 
operated at top speed without smearing or smudg- 
ing. The result is cleaner, better printing . . . fewer 
press stops to clean up the tympan .. . and more 
impressions per day. To see how easily your press- 
room can profit from these advantages, mail the 
coupon below today for complete data. 


* 
Miunnesora <a BUY 
JY MORE WAR 
Mininc ann & BONDS! 


MANUFACTURING Co. * 


GENERAL OFFICES: SAINT PAUL 6, MINN. 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 














The Franklin Printing Catalog 


. . « the fast, easy way 
to value printing 


The Catalog conserves your time by simpli- 
fying the routine of valuing. You merely 
turn to the specified schedule—and there’s 
the figure you seek—arrived at in advance 
by oe experts. The Catalog guards 
against oversight and 
error. Its values include 
every item of cost. Re- 
vision sheets keep its 
data current. It protects 
both the buyer and the 
printer. 


Write today for the no- 
risk trial offer. Discover 
why thousands of printers use this proven 
service every day. 


PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
SALT LAKE CITY 5, UTAH 











Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company ieee 


Saint Paul 6, Minnesota 





Please send us complete information on 
SPHEREKOTE glass bead coated tympan cover. 


a, A eS SS oe 





Firm_ ene : SR ee RS ee Se 


Address_ pcieis 





Zone__ State 


<n eC 








Many printers have 

largely eliminated costly pressroom delays by 
standardizing on dependable TROJAN “Super- 
Fiat’’ Gummed Papers. Manufactured by a com- 
pany with more than a quarter-century of special- 
ized experience, these uniform papers have 
always assured profitable label and sticker runs. 


THE GUMMED PRODUCTS COMPANY 
OFFICES @ Troy, Ohio @ = MiLLS 
SALES BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
‘When you think of gummed products, think of Gummed Products!” 
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You'll be glad you waited for C &P Printing Machinery 


@ Eager as we are to supply our friends and customers with C & P 
printing machinery, we believe you will agree with us that the needs 
of war should come first. But because many are asking us about the 
availability of C & P equipment, we want you to know the facts. 


Even before Pearl Harbor, a large part of our productive capacity 
was devoted to materiel for defense. Ever since Pearl Harbor—and 
continuing up to today—our entire production has been for parts to 
keep C & P equipment in good running order and for the needs of 
war. We expect to continue this production, without stint, until it's 
over over there. 


We cannot promise at this time when C & P printing machinery will 
be available nor what the prices of this equipment will be. Therefore, 
we are not urging our customers to place orders now at prices that 
may prevail in the uncertain future. 


However, when peace returns, C & P printing equipment will be 
available to you again. But it will be better than ever—advanced in 
construction and design—with improved quality gained from wartime 
production experience—and with increased versatility in meeting the 
demand for profitable printing production. 


Meanwhile, if you will tell us the printing equipment in which 
you are interested, we will be glad to see that you receive complete 
information on prices and deliveries as soon as the information is 
available. You'll be glad you waited. 











CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Cuil Ms q. Prining Equipment 
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THE KID DRAWS 
A CUTE NUMBER 


Dear Pop. 

Well, 9 got mine—but not bad. A bit of shrapnel 
in my right hand. So I'm dictating te a ked Cross 
Nurse, (not bad, either) one of these brave, unselfish 
volunteers whe are doing 40 much for us guys. J've 
plasma. Pop, you ought to tee how clean and sanilary 
these fidld hotpitals are—how carefully instuments 
that they are 10 hard to get. 

With the Fifth War Loan over the top—J won't 
preach "Buy Bonds” now. But I de want te wige you 
and the boys te donaie te the Red Cross Blood hank. 
We need lots more blood plasma here, and everywhere. 
I herr! 

So long, Pop don't worry, my number's not up yet. 


The Kid 












Wetter Rotary 
One of many models 


Wetter Lock- Wheel 
One of many models 






WelleR NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AVE. & LOGAN ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








Sold by all dealers and branches 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


: @ 6098 
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Acclaimed by AU: 


¢ Zephyr Halftone Black 
¢ Zephyr Super Black 
° Zephyr Utility Black 


Available for any job... 
Sets with lightning rapidity . . 
Backs up clean in 30 minutes... 


Dry as a bone in one hour... 


Try them and you'll huy them. 


SERVICE 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


Beneath this stack, experience, research 
and service are at your command. 


ns and Valentine Co. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 611 WEST 129th STREET, NEW YORK. N.Y 
Boston Cleveland Detroit Jatksonville Los Angeles Nashville Philadelphia 
New Haven 


Dayton 






GAA BUY WAR BONDS ARR_ 


Now 14 the Bost Jume 
to dispose of your 
surplus machinery 


Make way for the latest designed 
equipment when it becomes available 


e 
We Are Interested in Buying 


SINGLE UNITS or COMPLETE PLANTS 


Write or Phone Us Today 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 


Recognized Dealers Since 1902 


Marshall and Jefferson Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 22, PENNSYLVANIA 


/ 
LEASs KEEP 'EM FLYING BARS 


























































in the four corners of the earth 


On every industrial and transportation frontier, Barco Flexible 
Joints stand guard over fluid-conveying pipes... helping to 
minimize the destructive action of vibration and shock. Thirty 
years of continuous use have only strengthened engineering endorse- 
ment of the Barco principle and design. Barco Manufacturing Co., 
Not Inc., 1821 Winnemac Ave., Chicago 40, III. 

In Canada: The Holden Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


B A RC FLEXIBLE die Me et 
JOINTS @> —4 


THE FREE ENTERPRISE SYSTEM IS THE SALVATION OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


“MOVE IN DIRECTION” 


Not just a swivel joint... but a combination of a swivel and ball joint 
with rotary motion and responsive movement through every angle. 
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ERE'S anew offset black, CG DEC] A L 


developed by Triangle, 
after many months of exact- 
ing tests. Not merely labora- 
tory tests, but working ex- 
periments on many offset 
presses. 











Niue 

$32 $4 

k oa — 
pee pe 






This new ink has been run on 
a great variety of work, from 


solids to highlight halftones; | 














Says one of the large Midwest printing plants that has operated GRID 
Unit Heaters for over 5 years, ''There has been no maintenance expense 
on our GRID Unit Heaters, and we find them better for our plant than 
other types of heating equipment."' (Name of plant upon request.) 


rie ii or IT HAS THE RIGHT MATERIALS FOR 
a neta vid S E RVI C E U N D E # 
a black possessing every SEVERE CONDITIONS 


quality demanded by the 
most exacting job. 





on slow presses and fast 
ones; on coated paper and 
rough surface stock and from 
albumin and deep etch plates 







eT ee ee ee ee 







we One piece construction heating 
sections (patented) of high test cast iron. 
No soldered, brazed, welded or ex- 
Similar metals so there is no electrolysis to cause corrosion, 
breakdowns or heating failures. 


That's why GRID Unit Heaters outlast cther types of heating 
equipment, without maintenance expense. They are built to last— 






We suggest that you try this 
new Offset Black today. 













‘te Q2 o ae wear - po eg — ange Mes eA water 
’ L er: 
G RI ANGLE IN K and OLOR. (, Ke ater 5 out nome “en Rog pond por GRID for camsaummeat 
: Complete data and capacity tables upon 
Manufacturers of Fine Litho & Printing Inks for All Purposes request. 
26-30 FRONT STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y. D. J. Murray Manufacturing Co. 






WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


Peeenmnmeng | iinttn H nnn nn ne 





SALES AND SERVICE: 816 WALNUT ST., ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 









































& 
Ideal for planing down $s 
forms. Made of Flex-O- 4 Ca 
Cryst—a semi-soft plas- fo: 
tic that will not deform. ~4 bs 
Plastic sleeve — No 4 an 
metal — Cannot batter, . . eq 
mar or scratch type or @ Hi-Pro Paper Drills, Rotary Round Hole and ae for 
y 2 cuts. Won't sliver. Very Slot Hole Perforators, Snap-Out Perforators, ae ns 
durable. ; nil 
Power and Foot-Power Vertical Perforators, in 
PLASTI C Ae A L L = TS Hand Perforators, Power and Foot-Power H 
AND PLASTIC PLANERS Punching Machines, and Gang Stitchers. % 
Save time. Provide a NUPLA Mallet and Planer for every 4 : | 
press and lock-up stone. Write for details and prices. F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY -'4 — 
NEW PLASTIC CORPORATION Largest Perforator Factory in the World “4 sn 
1017 N. Sycamore Avenue, Los Angeles 38, California BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN me 
Manufacturers of NUPLA Products 





Chapman 
s STATIC 
| Neutralizer 
ey Makes Presses 


Deliver Light Soper = = = : Farsons faper 


= td / 
INSTEAD OF LIKE THIS, pm Specialized fer Modern Business 


Everyday all over America 


— is stepping up production. Faster and 
better paper work is being turned out 
because these quality papers increase 
clerical efficiency. 


Stabilizes Production - Cuts Waste 
and Cures many Pressroom headaches 


in world wide use 


CHAPMAN ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER CO. 
BOX 268, PORTLAND 6, MAINE 
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American Academy of Art 
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CLASSIFIED BUYERS’ GUIDE 
WANT AD SECTION 











@ By the Month: Under Situations 

Wanted, only 50 cents a line—mini- 
mum, $1.50; other classification, only 
65 cents a line—minimum, $1.95. Terms: 
Cash with order. (Replies to keyed ads 
forwarded daily when received, without 
extra charge, except packages and sam- 
ples for which the sender should remit 
an amount to THD INLAND PRINTER 
equivalent to that required as postage 
for mailing the package to our office.) 


Figure 38 characters in a line, includ- 
ing spaces, punctuation, address or box 
number. To avoid delay in insertion, and 
in view of small amount usually in- 
volved, please enclose check with order. 
@ Display: 1 ti. 3 ti. 6 ti. 12 ti. 
% inch....$ 9.00 $ 8.25 $ 7.50 $ 6.75 

Lt ineh: ..... 16:00 13.50 12.00 11.00 
2 inches... 27.00 25.00 23.00 21.00 





BRONZING MACHINES 

MILWAUKEE BRONZERS — for all 
presses. Some rebuilt units. C. B, Hen- 

schel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES WANTED 


@ A PRINTING COMPANY, a quarter 
century in business, with a record of 
steady, successful, conservative growth, 
in preparation for Post War, is seeking 
a modern printing plant near Nag Sr ya 
capable of producing better than $100,- 
000 a year and equipped for publication 
and catalogue printing. In the position 
to buy outright or would consider con- 
solidation with the idea of either oper- 
ating both plants, or could move present 
work from Chicago and enlarge if nec- 
essary to handle. Confidential. Box S-753 
% The Inland Printer. 


CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS 


CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and Sizes. 
Write for catalog. Calendar backs fur 

advertising, sheet pictures. Wiebush 

ee tae ye. Co., 109 Worth St., New 
ork 











Largest assortment and best 
(a Write for cata 


H HOOVER & SONS 
ND 49TH STS PHILADE 


line of Pads for either Art er 
Orders filled immediately. 








COMPOUNDS 

@ ARE YOU HAVING TROUBLE with 
war.time padding compounds? Order 

“PADEEN” today. Finest padding com- 

pound on the market. Graphic Arts Lab- 

oratories, Box 365, Hamilton, Ohio. 


BUY AS A UNIT * Couceaceat-Compact- (Clean 


CASLON BOND PAK 
holds 10 boxes » 5000 


unit with space for label 


t Sa 
plete storage or delivery 


for letterheads and forms 








ENGRAVED STATIONERY 

a Penney joy INVITATIONS and other 
nqraves stationery of fine quality. 

Siegr st Engraving Co., 924 Oak St., 

Kansas City 13, Mo. 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 

@ WILL BUY FOR CASH—Book gath- 
ering machine. 25 Pockets that can 

handle sheets size 4x5 up to 8x10. Write 

Box S-750 c/o The Inland Printer. 

@ WANTED—Used Pollard-Alling mail- 
ing equipment in good condition. 

Kentucky Farmers Home Journal, 406 

McDowell Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. 


FOR SALE 
@ PRINTING BUSINESS must be sold, 
liquidated or consolidated. This com- 
pany has been producing for many years 
several hundred thousand dollars worth 
of profitable advertising, catalog and 
publication printing annually. There are 
no financial problems, no debts, no mort- 
gages. Operating at capacity on work 
largely from regular customers who ex- 
pect to buy more printing after the war. 
A wonderful opportunity for any printer 
desirous of assured profitable Post War 
business, or a large out-of-town printer 
seeking Chicago accounts. If customer 
accounts primarily are desired, all or 
part of the machinery may be otherwise 
disposed of. Owners are active and can 
remain with business for reasonable 
time if desired. Box S-757 Inland Printer, 


(Continued on page 92) 














* SELL AS A UNIT 


a CASLON BOND 1 


Accurate mill-cut 835x11 © white, 500 plus* sheets to box, 


CASLON UTILITY BOX 
contains 500 plus sheets « 
85x11 ¢ white © 10. boxes 
in Pak © has label for your 
name ¢ U.S. Patent 2319018 


extras for make-ready 


10 boxes to Pak 


FITS THE 
DESK 


The Munising Paper Co. © 135 S. La Salle St. © Chicago 3, lll. 


BUY AS A UNIT « Goncencent-Compact-@lean * SELL AS A UNIT 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
FOR SALE (continued) 


IN LIMITED FASHION 
WHEN YOU THINK OF smaller items of new equipment 


and machinery are slowly re- 
turning to market. Representing 


WRITING... THINK OF leading manufacturers such as: 


H. B. Rouse Co., Vandercook & Son, 
American Steel Chase, Challenge 
Machinery Co., Thompson Cabinet 
Co., Printing Machinery Co., F. P. 


Rosback Co., Universal Mono-Tab- 
ular, Milwaukee Saw Trimmer, C. B. 
Nelson Co. 

and numerous other trusted names 
in the trade, we may be able to be 
helpful. Why not try us the next 


time a piece of old equipment fal- 
ters on the job? The spirit here is at 
least more than willing. 


During the many years of the Whiting Paper Company’s TYPE & PRESS OF ILLINOIS 
experience in the manufacture of high grade papers, : 220 So. Jefferson, Chicago 6 
Textile Bond has been one of the outstanding rag con- 
tent papers in its field. 


This fine 50% rag paper is known from coast to coast | TYPESETTING 
and the printer is assured of a satisfied customer when- 
ever he furnishes Textile Bond for the job. MACHINERY 























LINOTYPES—Models 5, 8, 14, 18, 26 
INTERTYPES—Models B, C, CSM, C & 
CSM 42 picas. Margach Feeders and Mon- 
omelts; 50 Fonts Ludlow Mats (send for list) 
MONOTYPES—Composition Casters, Sorts 
Casters, Strip material attachments; Con- 
vertible Casters, Keyboards 65 & 90 em; 
300 mat cases, 400 fonts display mats, 
large assortment moulds, keybars and 
banks, wedges, stop bars, etc. 

BINDERY EQUIPMENT—Model B Cleve- 
land, continuous feeder; Model B Cleveland, 
cross feeder; 57” Oswego Power Cutter, 
hand clamp; 57” Oswego Power Cutter, 
hand clamp, power back gauge 


PAYNE & WALSH 


CORPORATION 
82 BEEKMAN ST. NEW YORK 7,N. Y, 
BEekman 3-1791 
“ALWAYS THE BEST IN RE- 
BUILT PRINTING MACHINERY”’ 


Price List Furnished on Application 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


MILLS: HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


111 N. Canal St., Chicago 6, Ill. 154 West 14th St., New York 11, N. Y¥. 

10 High Street, Boston 10, Mass. 619 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 5, Pa. e FOR SALE—One Dexter’ Suction 
Feeder, CS Four Post Type, for 38x50 

press, serial No, 5943. Maximum sheet 

40x52; mininmium sheet 16x19. William 

G. Johnston Company, P.O. Box 6759, 

Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 

(Continued on next page) 











To Keep ‘em Flying! Buy War Bonds! 


RAISED PRINTING COMPOUNDS 
INKS, MACHINERY (HAND AND AUTOMATIC) 
25 Years’ Experience at Your Service. 


THE EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., INC. 
251 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FOR SHARP IMPRESSIONS 
in Litho-Offset and Printing 
FOR METAL DECORATING 


Devers, too. trom Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 


35 YORK ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y., ©538 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 











PE Se a ae a 
Retin ictal te tie 








MEGILL'S Spring Tongue | Megill’s Gauge Pins for Job Presses ELS Col ee 


Insist on Megill’s Gauges, Gauge Pins, Gripper Fingers, etc. 
The original—the best. Circular on request. Sold by dealers. 
THE PIONEER IN 1870 


QUICK ON . . . The universally pop- THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY % beets Coe ee 


ular Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, with oe 
extra Tongues. Reg. U.S. Pat. Office. 763 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK able. 75c a dozen for either size. 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 


FOR SALE (continued) 
@ FOR SALE—Well known, established 
trade composition business. Slug ma- 
chines, monotypes, make-up depart- 
ments. Good condition, business and 
connections. Terms arranged. Offered 
because of age and illness of owner. 
Fine opportunity. Address Box S-749 
c/o The Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


@ For Sale: An Extensive Line of new 

and rebuilt printing equipment on 
easy terms. Write for free list. Missouri 
Central Type Foundry, Wichita, Kan. 


@ Bookbinders’ Machinery—New model 

National book sewing machines; also 
rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. 
Joseph E. Smyth Co., 720 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 


@ CAMERAS and Equipment available 
WPB order, Full information on re- 

quest. United Camera Exchange, 78-K 

Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. 


@ 30” Compound Paper Cutter in good 
condition. Write R. D. Peters, 916 
Elm St., Rome, N. Y. 























Stewart’s Embossing Board 


Simply wet it, attach to tympan 
and let press run until dry; no 
heating or melting. Sheets 534x9!/2 
in. Send $1.25 for a dozen, post- 
paid, complete with instructions. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 














HELP WANTED 
@ SMALL OFFSET AND LETTER- 
PRESS SHOP in business many years 
in Western Kentucky wants man capa- 
ble of taking complete charge. Must 
be able to use camera and develop line 
negatives, figure paper and price jobs. 
Must have pleasing personality to con- 
tact trade. No investment necessary 
but must have own car. Present owner 
must retire. Large interest in business 
will be given to right man. Write Box 
S-760 % The Inland Printer. 


@ PRINTER—Compositor (also layout 

and lockup). Good grade commercial, 
catalog, book and magazine printing. 
Steady position. Opportunity for assis- 
tant foremanship. Write in detail to 
Waverly Publishing Co., Waverly, Iowa. 


@® LINOTYPE OPERATOR, Union, Must 

do some floor work. Job and Book 
shop. Steady situation. Models 14 & 19. 
Position open Oct. Ist. Illinois Printing 
Company, Danville, Illinois. 


@ GOOD PRINTER NEEDED—A well- 
established business is languishing 
for want of a competent floor man to 
keep several presses busy—Kelly 2, 
Rice Unit, two C. & P. Platens. We can’t 
pay a ‘base wage of more than $43.00 
for the first 40 hrs. But there’s plenty 
of overtime. Permanent. Wire Dean 
Savage, Manager Commercial Printing 
eee Beckley Newspapers, Beck- 
ley, W. Va 
@ Interested in Working in Colorado? 
There’s a permanent job for a good 
“all-around” bindery man, with pam- 
phlet and flatwork cutting experience, 
in old established firm. Write experi- 
— age, family and draft status to 
Box S-748 c/o The Inland Printer, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 


@ FOREMAN—Medium size Steel and 

Copper Die Embossing Trade Shop. 
Western city. Excellent opportunity 
for man seeking permanent location and 
ideal living and health conditions. 
Please give experience, how soon avail- 
able, and compensation desired. Write 
Box S-755, % Inland Printer, 309 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


@ CYLINDER PRESSMAN—Steady sit- 

uation in medium sized plant located 
in Mid-West, Excellent working condi- 
tions. Open shop. College town. Situa- 
tion to be open January 1, due to re- 
tirement of pressman who has peen 
with firm 28 years. Write Box S-761 ¢ 
The Inland Printer. 


@® WANTED: Cylinder pressman, paper 

cutter, compositor, blank-book for- 
warder, linotype operator. H. Dorsey 
Douglas, Inec., Box 1923, Oklahoma City 
1, Oklahoma. 


(Continued on page 94) 


























“Homework” 


When you want to know 


GO TO AN 
EXPERT 


IF YOUR PROBLEM is selecting the right 
paper for the job, who could advise you 
better than your printer? 


Knowing paper quality is his business 
...on it depends much of his own repu- 
tation for fine printing. That’s why in 
this series of advertisements we have 
been urging you to take his word on 
Rising quality rather than our own. For 
years printing experts have chosen Ris- 
ing Papers for every printing purpose. 

Prices on a par with other quality 
papers. Among other lines: Rising Bond 
(25% rag); Rising Line Marque (25% 
tag), Finance Bond (50% rag), Rising 

Parchment (100% 
rag). The Rising 
Paper Company, 
Housatonic, Mass. 


ASK YOUR PRINTER 
-HE KNOWS PAPER 


HERE'S HOW WE 
TALK ABOUT YOU TO 
YOUR CUSTOMERS 


The advertisement at the left 
is one of Rising’s business- 


building campaign appear- 


ing in: 
TIME 
BUSINESS WEEK 
U. S. NEWS 
THE REPORTER 
PURCHASING 
PRINTERS’ INK 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
ADVERTISING & SELLING 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 








Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 


HELP WANTED (continued) 


@® MONOTYPE—Combination keyboard 

and caster man for commercial print- 
ing plant. Permanent position; fine 
working conditions. Good opportunity 
for experienced man. State age and ex- 
perience. Write Box S-759 % The Inland 
Printer. 











@ LINOTYPE Machinist-Operator in a 

typesetting plant, who is able to 
keep four machines in good running 
order. Union. Located in central New 
York. Write Box S-762 % The Inland 
Printer. 





® WANTED—One Blank Book For- 

warder. One Ruling Machine Oper- 
ator. Permanent positions. First class 
working conditions. Union Shop. Brown 


FOR THE PRINTER & Saenger, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


@ PRESSROOM—Working foreman for 
letterpress plant in Ohio with one 


WHO MAKES GOOD WITH Good “opportunity, Write falls” i 
S-758 % The Inland Printer. 

@ PRESSMAN: Thoroughly experienced 
A D E N A commmennas, Rs Pg BM Five 
OFFSET Waverly Publishing Ce, Waverie iam 


KNIVES 


G\ KNIVES + 


. 7] = . we 
@ This particular stock for particular people, Highest quality for Paper Cutters, Planers, 
sas sas ” ms ™ Woodworking and Veneer Machines. Also 
has the peeing — nae i ti — Hog, Chipper, Barker and Rag Knives. 
ance that give class to the booklet, folder or other CHAS. N. STEVENS CO., Inc. 


direct mail job. 112-116 W. Harrison St., Chicago 5 




















ECHANICAL OVERLAY PROCESS 
Leading Printers and Publications 





@ It’s midway between enamel and regular offset, 
offering the advantages of both! Humidified during 4 age hh A 
manufacture, treated to moisture-proof packing and 


delivered to printer absolutely flat. Dull or gloss, CHALK RELIEF OVERLAYS 


a z FOR ALL HALFTONE MAKEREADY 
either is satisfactory . . . . because no shrink, no x Great improvements over slow hand-cut Overlay 
me le 





: w cost, saves time. Improves quality. 
stretch, no curl, no mottling. Appiy on company letterhead for free instruction 
d 


books and prices. _— 
Save money by shipping via A.M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 728 couirins pat SCH 
Miami Valley Shippers Assn. 














MOTORS & CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


@ CLIND ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 
Westinghouse Motor and_ control 


© A BUY - WORD equipment for printing machinery, 211 
( oa | i I i @) i - FOR HIGH-GRADE West Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 
NUMBERING MACHINES 
DA p E PES @ EXPERT REPAIRING. Hand or press 


operated. Rented, Traded, Sales all 
types, yr Ay phe ve ag fy —— mag i 
rvice, . Jefferson St., icago, Ill. 
THE CHILLICOTHE PAPER CO. 

Chillicothe, Ohio PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY & SUPPL. 
@ THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 
W. Baltimore Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
MAKERS OF QUALITY OFFSET, LITHOGRAPH AND BOOK PAPERS Complete plate making equipment for 
lithography and photo-engraving, Cam- 

eras, Whirlers, Printing Frames, etc. 

(Continued on next page) 


ENGDAHL BINDERY | 
AMSCO CHASES EorTioN woox wixpens | | | | 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


31-31 Forty-Eighth Avenue, Long Island City, New York 





























**Books Bound by Us Are Beund to Satisfy’’ | 
1056 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Hl. IT 
Telephone Monroe 6062 | 























ACCURATE composing room tools 


give maximum production from ROT ARY PRESSE 3 


every man-hour. Write for catalog 

of ROUSE Time-Saving equipment. for Lithographers, Printers, Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 

for Fold‘ng Box Manufacturers. Tell Us Your Requirements 

& COMPANY WALTER SCOTT & CO., INC., PLAINFIELD, N. J. 

2218 NORTH WAYNE AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
OFFSET PRINTING FOR THE TRADE 





Trying To Run Your Plant 


Short-Handed? 


Let Our Shop Handle The Over-Flow 
We offer the complete facilities of a mod- 
ern photo-offset plant (from art depart- 
ment to bindery) able to produce any 
piece from a black and white circular to 
a four-color process billboard—from a 
letterhead to a 1,000 page catalog. 
Planograph-Offset will give you the profit 
without the worry... 15 to 50% can be 
added to our quoted price without being 
out of line on your estimate. We furnish 
a flat scale from which to quote on ordi- 
nary combination form planograph runs; 
we make special quotations on more com- 
plicated jobs according to specifications. 
We handle complete from art work, type- 
setting, etc., to bindery—or camera, plate, 
and presswork only—shipping flat to your 
plant for finishing. 

We Protect Your Accounts—Every printer 
on our books will testify to the fair treat- 
ment we extend them. 


GREENLEE CO. 


1609 N. Wolcott, Chicago 





ROTARY PRINTING PRESSES 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CoO., rotary 
and flat-bed web presses; stereo and 
mat machinery. Battle Creek, Mich. 


RUBBER PLATE MATERIALS & TOOLS 








VW | nee.us. 
PAT. OFF. 
314445 


RUBBER PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING FOOLS 





SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING LAYOUT 


Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 
ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 
At Home 


Now is the time to make your spare time pay. In- 
crease your earning power. Mr. Young, interna- 
tional layout authority, offers a complete Home 
Study Course to help printers, advertising men, 
artists, etc. Learn by mail how to use sound lay- 
out principles. Receive Mr. Young’s own personal 
criticisms., Endorsed by graduates. Easy payments. 
Write to Dept. D-443 for free details. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 


Frank H. Young, Director 
25 E. Jackson Boulevord Chicago, Ill 








(Continued on page 96) 





COLD WEATHER COMING! 


GET ROLLERS READY FOR WINTER 


Mf 


AMERICAN 


1342 NORTH HALSTED STREET.. 
STRE EE; 


re | 


NORTH 


NEW 


JERSEY 


le 


ON'T wait any longer. Take action 
about your winter rollers today. Cold 
weather isn't far off. Be prepared. Have 
AMERICAN-Made winter-grade rollers 
ready to maintain your production and 
safeguard your quality during the severe 
winter months. e Hundreds of large and 
small printers use AMERICANS exclu- 
sively. That's because these rollers have 
what it takes. They’re given a special 
factory-infused ability to endure .. . to 
perform reliably through the toughest zero 
weather. Try them. 


ROLLER COMPANY 


ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 


. CHICAGO, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 


PAPER CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 





HUMIDIFYING EQUIPMENT 
PUNCHING MACHINES 
PERFORATORS AND ROUND 
CORNERING MACHINES 


{ SPECIAL EQUIPMENT ] 





PLASTIC BINDERS 


MODERNIZE YOUR BOOK WITH PLASTIC 


WILDER INDEX COMPANY 
328 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 6 * Monroe 3337 


BUILT TO ORDER 


SOUTHWORTH MACHINE CO. 


30 WARREN AVENUE * PORTLAND 5, MAINE 


AAAAAAA 
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WORLD'S LEADING BUSINESS AND TECHNICAL JOURNAL IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 









(_ SEPTEMBER, 1944 -VOL. HIS « NO. 6 : 








LEADING ARTICLES FOR YOU THIS MONTH 


What Are Rights of Veteran Returning to Former Position? 







ee OE Le Pee are ere ee Oe rr wees 31 
Night Shift May Help Smooth Out Production Peaks. 
SE Pee eee eee Ae) ROR ee 34 





Precision Principles in Photographic Production. By R. E. Beadie..37 
The Printing Trade Must Be Sold to the Young— You 











PII Siti Als Sy Milas Sear re age No doe SE a at — 
Corrupted or Practical Grammar? By Edward N. Teall........... 42 
Proper Decisions Mark the Successful Man of 

Eoumemnns. By Thomar Moy Semee oo... <5. och ded cn 0 oein ess 51 
Charts and Graphs Give Over-all Picture of Costs. 

a tha ose ue conn cu kiadawen ee 52 
Work Simplification Modernizes Plant Methods. 

HIND igi co Py oe rae a on idag tet a 59 
Paper Sugely Anoronsiing Crisis... .. . bc co ek 65 





MONTHLY FEATURES TO KEEP YOU ABREAST 







III oS sak cis crea sae 55 Specimen Review........... 45 
TE ANN. 63 The Month’s News......... 67 
Salesman’s Corner.......... 50 Typographic Clinic......... 4A 






Member Associated Business Papers « Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


THE INLAND PRINTER, September, 1944, Volume 113,No.6. Published monthly by Tradepress Publishing Corporation, 
309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois (Eastern Office, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City). Subscription 
is $4.00 a year in advance; single copies, 40 cents. Canada, $4.50 a year; single copies, 45 cents. Foreign, 
$5.00; single copies, 50 cents. Entered as Second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, 
Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 

All manuscripts should be accompanied by adequate postage for their return. THE INLAND PRINTER assumes no 
responsibility for unsolicited contributions, except to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 
















J. L. Frazier, Editor and Manager 
Donald T. Sutte, Advertising Manager Harold R. Wallace, Associate Editor 
Glenn C. Compton, New York Editor H. Goodenow, Circulation Manager 
Eastern Advertising: William H. Thorn, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City 18 









THE HANDY WAY TO ORDER A PERSONAL COPY 
OF THE INLAND PRINTER SENT TO YOU MONTHLY 


Lhe Grtand Printer 


309 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 







Please send me monthly a personal copy of THE INLAND PRINTER for............ years. 
[-] 1 enclose $......... [_] Send bill first to [_] me; [_] my firm. 





POMP R eee eee meme E HHH HEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE HEE EEE EEE EH EE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EE ES 


eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee, | fl Peer er eee ee eee eeeeeereerrrrrrry 


Subscription Rates: U.S.A., 3 yrs.,$10; 2 yrs., $7.00; 1 yr.,$4.00. Canada, 3 yrs.,$11.50; 2 yrs.,$8.00; 1 yr.,$4.50. 
Foreign, 3 yrs., $13.50; 2 yrs., $9.00; yr. $5.00. 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 





SHOP WANTED 








For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 


@ EMBOSSING SHOP WANTED: If you 

own a trade embossing shop, located 
in the middle west, which is equipped to 
do Hot Plate embossing, and you would 
like to dispose of it, you can get in 
touch with an interested purchaser at 
Box S-763, % The Inland Printer. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





@ MAN WELL VERSED IN PRINTING 

and lithographic field wants position 
as representative in supply field. Now 
leaving a job where have had close and 
cordial relations with all printers and 
lithographers in Chicago area, Have 30 
years’ experience and will be glad to 
furnish references. Write Box S-752 
c/o The Inland Printer. 





@ PRINTING MACHINERY and Supply 

House Salesman seeks position with 
reliable firm. Four years’ practical ex- 
perience, 18 years’ buying, selling, and 
servicing. 40 years of age, height 
5/10%”, weight 180 lbs. Box S-756, % 
Inland Printer. 





@ EXECUTIVE—18 years in printing 

industry. Age 41. Experienced in 
purchasing, employment, estimating, 
selling and general management. Thor- 
oughly familiar with Government reg- 
ulations. Salary $5000 per year. Box 
S-688, % The Inland Printer. 





@ COMPOSING ROOM SUPT. Typog- 

rapher—Advertising, Sales Promo- 
tion, color work. 44 yrs. old—26 yrs. exp. 
Meet customers and expedite their re- 
quirements. Employed in above capacity. 
Northern states preferred. Box S-754 
% The Inland Printer. 





@ PRESSMAN—Cylinder, Halftone, Job 
or color. Wants steady position. 
Write S-751 c/o The Inland Printer. 





TYPEFOUNDERS 


THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 
235 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Producers of fine type faces. 








MISSOURI-CENTRAL TYPE FOUN- 
DRY, the big type foundry of the 
West. Free catalog, Wichita, Kansas. 





SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE 

Over eighty-five years of wire draw- 
ing experience. Supplied in coils or on 
spools. SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE. 





















IF YOU EVER WONDER how fo 
advertise in these times, write us 
today for a FREE copy of THE 
ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS’ 
portfolio “Transition Themes for 
Business Paper Advertisements.” 
A.B.P. doesn’t pretend to know all 
the answers on this subject, but 
you may find useful material in 
their brand new study of today’s 
trends in business paper copy. 
AN A.B.P. SERVICE 
FROM AN A.B.P. PUBLICATION 






































Pisa in make-ready is every printer’s 


problem. How well it has been solved 
in tympan is admirably demonstrated 
in CROMWELL special prepared 
TYMPAN. Micrometer tests will 





indicate absolute uniformity 

throughout the width and 

breadth of every sheet or roll. Further- 
more, CROMWELL special prepared 
TYMPAN will “give” .001 under printing 





pressure. No more... no less. The result 

is that it is the accepted standard for 
quicker . . . more accurate make-ready 

. . . throughout the printing world. 

Now AS ALWAYS... UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED. 








THE CROMWELL PAPER COMPANY 
4801-39 So. Whipple Street, Chicago 32, Ill. 
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